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estas ‘Little Summit’ 


The four foreign ministers of China, 
Korea, the Philippines and Vietnam 
concluded a two-day conference in 
Manila, the philippines on January 
19, declaring that the meeting has 
helped ‘‘to strengthen considerably the 
bonds of friendship and cooperation 
among the nations they represent."’ 


Above: Minister Shen Chang-huan of 
China (left), in the company of Philip- 
pine Foreign Secretary Felixberto Ser- 
rano (right), receives salute from the 
Honor Guards upon his arrival at Manila. 


Right: Minister Shen presenting a 
personal letter of President Chiang 
to Philippine President Carlos Garcia. 


Below: The meeting opened at 9:20 
a.m. on January 18 in Camp Murphy. 
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Greetings to “Dresident Kennedy 


resident John Fitzgerald Kennedy of the 
United States, in his inaugural speech on 
January 20 in Washington, reaffirmed his de- 
termination to ¢ontinue to dedicate his coun- 
try to the cause of freedom. 


Said the 35th President of the United 
States; “Let every nation know, whether it 
wishes us well or ill, that we shall pay any 
price, bear any burden, meet any hardship, 
support any friend or oppose any foe in order 
to assure the survival and success of liberty.” 


Meanwhile, President Kennedy calls upon 
both sides in the cold war to “begin anew the 
quest for peace, before the dark powers of 
destruction unleashed by science engulf all 
humanity in planned or accidental self- 
destruction,” and to join in “creating, not a 
new balance of power, but a new world of 
law, where the strong are just and the weak 
secure and the peace preserved forever.” 
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Thus the President has taken upon him- 
self the extremely difficult task of preserving 
both freedom and peace. While his earnest- 
ness and determination in attaining this goal 
can easily be seen, the challenge that is facing 
him is tremendous. 


For in the first place, neither freedom nor 
peace is divisible. The world cannot live 
half-free and half-enslaved for long. Since: 
the conclusion of World War II, nearly one 
third of the world population and one fourth 
of the world territory have fallen under the” 
domination of communism in one form or] 
another. Unless these peoples and territories 
are liberated from the tyranny of communism, 
the cherished goal of peace with freedom in 
justice cannot be achieved. 


Secondly, the Communist bloc, headed by 
the Russian and Chinese Communists, will | 
never give up its sinister end of world con- 
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quest. As proclaimed in the recent Moscow 
statement and Soviet Communist Party central 
committee resolution, the United States re- 
mains the international Communists’ arch- 
enemy. No matter how conciliatory the 
United States may be, the Soviet bloc will 
continue to concentrate its efforts on stirring 
up troubles in the less developed areas so as 
to engineer hatred and mistrust against the 
West in general, and the United States in 
particular. 


Thirdly, the present world is in turmoil. 
As a result of the infiltration and subversive 
activities of the international Communists, 
there are troubles throughout the world. The 
Castro regime in Cuba threatens the regional 
security of the Americas. In Laos, the armed 
intervention of the Russian, Chinese and 
Vietminh Communists has put the SEATO to 
a serious test. And in Algeria and the Congo, 
a series of armed incidents engineered by 
the international Communists have not only 


menaced law and order in that continent but 
also impaired the prestige of the United 
Nations. 


However, we are glad to note that Presi- 
dent Kennedy is ready to meet the challenge, 
Said he: “We dare not tempt them with 
weakness. For only when our arms are suf- 
ficient beyond doubt can we be certain beyond 
doubt that they will never be employed.” 


We, the free Chinese, are heartened by 
these words. We are delighted to notice that 
the American people have chosen in these 
trying years a young and dynamic leader with 
high principles to be their President. We 
believe that the United States, under his 
leadership, will continue its championship of 
freedom and democracy and all free peoples 
can continue to look up to Washington for 
courageous leadership. May we extend our 
sincerest congratulations to President Ken- 
nedy and wish him every success for the years 
to come. 


Asia's ‘Little Summit’ 


he two-day Manila conference of the for- 

eign ministers of the Republic of China, 

he Republic of Korea, the Republic of the 

hilippines and the Republic of Vietnam 
was successfully concluded on January 19. 


The conference, the first of its kind ever 
held in Asia, is of historical significance. It 
marks the beginning of greater unity among 
free Asian nations in a concerted move to 
check Communist aggression in this part of 
the world. 


This is particularly true as the meeting 
was held at a time when the international 
Communists were intensifying their armed 
intervention in Laos as part of their mis- 
chievous world communization plot laid down 
in the recent Moscow statement and when 
the SEATO members, in face of this challenge, 
were unable to do anything to meet it. 


The purpose of the meeting, as stated in 
the joint communique, was merely “for con- 
sultation on matters of common interest af- 
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fecting their region.” Its results, nevertheless, 
were fruitful and rewarding. 


First, the four foreign ministers unani- 
mously stressed in the communique that “the 
principles of self-determination and respect 
for national sovereignty” should be maintain- 
ed. After having expressed their “deepest con- 
cern” over the situation in Laos which poses 
a potential threat to the security of Southeast 
Asia, the four foreign ministers voiced their 
firm conviction that any solution to the Lao- 
tian question “should be predicated upon the 
principle of respect for the free will of the 
majority of the Laotian people as manifest- 
ed through their duly constituted authorities 
and on Lao’s right to avail itself of every 
legitimate means to preserve its territorial 
and political integrity.” In other words, any 
proposal that is against the free will of the 
Laotian people and detrimental to the legiti- 
mate rights of the duly constituted Laotian 
government as advanced by the Communist 
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bloc or the so-called neutral nations should 
be discarded. 


Second, the conferees unanimously agreed 
“that freedom is no less indivisible than peace 
itself; that no free territory can be surrender- 
ed to any aggressor without inviting further 
aggression in other free areas of the world.” 
Consequently, they appealed to free peoples 
everywhere to cooperate in every possible way 
to meet the threats which international com- 
munism poses to the freedom and security of 
the free world. In the wake of the reinforced 
international Communists’ peace offensive 
aimed at undermining the solidarity among 
the free nations, this is also a timely call. 


Vear of 


he bulky ox gives the tiny rat a gentle 
nudge and we Chinese enter into a new 
year. 
Old China Hands will tell you the Year 
of the Ox, which begins on February 15, 1961, 
will bring peace, productivity and prosperity. 
They also counsel patience and hard work. 


These forecasts and advice are of course 
based on the intrinsic qualifications of the 
ox. Nevertheless, these are the very things 
we need in translating our national purpose 
into solid fact. 

Patience is needed because we the free 
Chinese are still in the midst of our quest 
for national recovery and reconstruction. The 
many years of frustration and the subsequent 
era of consolidation have been rather harsh. 
They are apt to make us forget our sense of 
humor or lose sight of the ultimate goal. A 
return to patience is a prerequisite to prog- 
ress to further heights. 

Hard work holds the key to productivity. 
The ox works without complaint for man. 
We are working for ourselves. This is reason 
enough for us to copy the diligence of the 
ox and keep the production line humming. 


From hard work, from high productivity, 
we shall attain prosperity. Modern science 
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Third, the conferees reaffirmed their de- 
termination to uphold the principles prescrib- 
ed in the Charter of the United Nations, 
They appealed to all free nations to undo 
the injustice that the Republic of Korea and 
the Republic of Vietnam were denied admis- 
sion to the United Nations and to reaffirm 
the rightful representation of the Republic 
of China in the United Nations. 


In short, the Manila conference has further 
strengthened the anti-Communist stand among 
the free nations in Asia. It is expected more 
friendly consultations among them and other 
free Asian nations will be arranged in the 
near future. 


the Ox 


and the phenomenal technological break- 
through are making poverty an anachronism. 
Still we have poverty amongst us. This must 
be wiped out. 3 

There is another form of poverty, the 
spiritual variety. China, with her rich heritage 
and wonderful civilization, has never been 
spiritually poor. However, if we choose to 
be drunk with past glories and forget about 
the times we are living in, we, shall be de: 
stitute mental paupers, This we cannot aft 
ford. 

Peace is what everybody wants. Peace 
should be unqualified. Today too many peo- 
ple are talking about peace or trying to 
subvert peace while utilizing the name. 

Peace will prevail only when the foes of 
peace are kept at bay. A world torn asunder 
is not peace. It is armed ceasefire. Peace to) 
be had on the aggressors’ terms is not peace 
It is surrender. Peace can be with man only 
when man is absolutely free—free from fear, 
free from want, and free from iniquities. 

The quest for peace is still on. There 
should be no relaxation, nor self-complacency, 

These are the reminders to the Chinesé 
people when they are celebrating their own 
New. Year with the gayest mood and a re 
affirmation of their legacy and purpose. _ 
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Shen Ting-shu 


hinese New Year falls on February 15 this 

year. To Chinese people everywhere this 
festival is the last word in colorful and joyous 
celebrations. It is the most important, longest 
and noisiest of all Chinese festivals, lasting 
nearly four weeks. 


During this period, rich Chinese tradi- 
tions, a sort of gay abandon and a hundred 
and one forms of celebration dazzle the on- 
looker, especially if he is new to China. 


Westerners are usually delighted by the 
exotic and quaint customs, the unimitable 
minutia of rites, and the religious fervor put 
into the ceremonies. Food is lavish at this 
time of the year and much time is spent on 
feasts and parties. 


To students of Chinese culture, the Chi- 
nese New Year has a more profound meaning 
hidden behind the facade of glowing lanterns 
and exploding firecrackers. Many of the phe- 
nomena can only be explained by the more 
than four thousand years of Chinese traditions 
and legends. It is also a manifestation of the 
mood of an agricultural society. The western 
student, if he so chooses, may even write a 
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doctoral thesis on the lunar calendar. 


He will find, for instance, that the seem- 
ingly unending array of edibles and potables 
made available to everyone during New 
Year’s time is not a reflection of a philosophy 
of “live to eat.” Such lavishness is but a re- 
minder of the thousands of years of China’s 
agricultural society. In rural China, the farm- 
ers used to work hard all the year round 
and lead a very frugal life. They could only 
have a good time during the New Year holi- 
days when the hoe was put away because the 
paddies were snow-covered. That was the 
only time of the year when the family could 
forget about hardships and enjoy themselves. 
Hence this display of lavish eating and 
drinking. 

The Chinese New Year also underscores 
the influence of the Chinese family system. 
The bread earners of non-agricultural families 
often worked away from home. The New 
Year period gave them the only chance to . 
rush home and have a family reunion around © 
the hearth. Of course they should be prop- 
erly wined and dined, 


The student may even detect a trace of © 
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Chinese humor or satire in the way the 
Kitchen God is treated. The Chinese people 
can afford to laugh at themselves and each 
yeart hey set about to play that little trick 
with deity, admitting at the same time that 
no one could claim to be morally simon-pure. 


Lunar Calendar 


A brief description of the Chinese calen- 
dar is needed before one can fully appreciate 
the Chinese New Year. It is the calendar 
based on the phases of the moon. It has other 
names—the yin calendar since yin the 
negative or female element in the principle of 
nature, is the symbol for the moon, or the 
Hsia calendar because it is believed to have 


On the Lunar New Year’s Day, Chinese every- 
where bid “kung hsi fa tsai” to each other. 


been first introduced by the Hsia Dynasty 
about nearly 4,000 years ago. 


According to this calendar, the year is 
divided into 12 moons of 29 or 30 days each. 
For every 30 moons, an extra one is added. 
Thus, the year 1960 has 13 moons, instead of 
12. It is always “new moon” on the first day 
of the cycle and always “full moon” on the 
15th day. 


In comparison with the Gregorian calen- 
dar, the lunar calendar is more efficient in 
calculating the caprices of the moon and of 
the tides. But the Gregorian calendar is 
superior in telling the seasons and specific 
dates such as the equinox. 


The Chinese use one of their 10 cardinals 
plus one of their 12 ordinals to name the 
year. This year is called Asin chou, hsin being 
the eighth cardinal and chou being the second 
ordinal. Hsin chou will come back 60 years 
from now. Incidentally, in that future year, 
the Chinese New Year will again fall on Feb- 
ruary 15. This is called the 60-year cycle. 


There is, too, the animal cycle of 12 years. 
Every year is identified by an animal and the 
twelve creatures so honorably chosen are the 
rat, ox, tiger, rabbit, dragon, snake, horse, goat. 
monkey, rooster, dog and pig.* This year is 
the year of the ox. The preceding year was 
the year of the rat. And next year will be 
the year of the dragon. Each animal is sup- 
posed to have its specific traits which may 
be demonstrated in that particular year. 


A Chinese born in the year of the ox 
carries this animistic identification all his life. 
This is quite a convenient device to figure 
out the age of a man. 


For example, a man has the ox emblem. 
So, he must be either one-year-old, 13, 25, 37, 
49 or 61. Since he looks fortyish, it is safe to 
say he is 37, by Chinese reckoning. 


A Chinese is one-year-old the moment he 
is born. After the Chinese New Year, he 
gains one year. Therefore, a child born on 
the Chinese New Year’s Eve will be two years 
old the next day. 


On January 1, 1912, the government of the 
newly born Chinese Republic officially pro- 
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claimed the adoption of the Gregorian calen- 
dar, saying the lunar calendar was meant for 
the discard. Fifty years have elapsed since 
that proclamation. The Gregorian calendar, 
true, is still the official calendar and January 
1 is still the official New Year’s Day. 


But the stubborn Chinese have been go- 
ing on observing the lunar calendar. They 
pay perfunctory respect to the Gregorian 
dates but they reserve all their glee and fes- 
tive spirit for the Lunar New Year. The 
government had to ignore, if not surrender, to 
this heroic campaign of resistance. 


Now, the Chinese New Year’s Day is of- 
ficially set aside as the Spring Festival or 
Farmer’s Day. Usually, the government pro- 
claims an official holiday. Over on the 
mainland, the Chinese Communists, who have 
been trying to change everything Chinese, 
also have acknowledged defeat. They use the 
two calendars simultaneously and the Chinese 
New Year is a four-day holiday. Of course, 
the Communists manage to have the workers 
“volunteer” to stay on their jobs during the 
holiday. 


The Chinese New Year is the day of the 
first new moon after the sun enters the sign 
of Aquarius and falls between January 21 and 
February 19 on the Gregorian calendar. 


Longest Festival 


All other Chinese festivals last only one 
day. But the New Year takes almost a whole 
month. It has been shortened again and again 
by the tempo of modern times and the more 
urgent demands of one’s work. In the cities, 
the New Year ranges anywhere from five to 
ten days but in the countryside, the celebra- 
tions often take three or four weeks still. 


By tradition, the New Year begins on-the 
16th day of the 12th moon. The businessmen 
are the first ones to start the ball rolling. On 
that day they close their accounts, entertain 
their employees and offer libations and dishes 
to the gods to thank them for a prosperous 
year. In certain parts of China, an employee 
knows he is no longer wanted when he is of- 
fered rice with red beans during this parti- 
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Children put on their holidy best. 


cular banquet. Usually he stays until the end 
of the dishes, thanks the boss, picks up his 
bonus next day and never comes back. 


Although the account are closed on the 
16th day, tradition permits the collection of 
outstanding debts up until New Year’s Eve. 
Sportsmanship takes a dim view of anyone 
trying to collect money during the New Year. 
Thus, men deep in debt often try to keep 
themselves out of sight while their creditors 
may be seen holding a lantern on New Year’s 
Eve and looking everywhere for them. 


(Another tradition which may not have 
anything to do with the New Year is the 
eight-precious congee eaten on the eighth 
day of the 12th moon. Monks in Loyang 
were believed to be the originators of this . 
custom, but this theory has been challenged 
by some white-bearded researchers. 


On that evening, at least eight different 
vegetables are cooked with eight different 
kinds of rice. The end result is a delicious 
porridge. Rich people may use 64 different 
ingredients but eight is the minimum require- 
ment.) 


Sendoff for Kitchen God 


A week after businessmen have declared 
their own holiday, every household gets busy. 
This is the eve of the 23rd day. It is the 
farewell dinner party for the Kitchen God, 
the papier mache figure which has been sitting 
in a small alcove over the stove in the past 
year. 


Legends say that the Celestial Father 
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Firecrackers add much color to the Chinese New Year. 


summons all gods (sent to earth) to return to 
heaven for an annual state-of-the-earth report. 
The Kitchen God who is virtually the Celes- 
tial Father’s inspector general in each house- 
hold is to give a faithful account of what a 
particular family has done. 


Since no one is perfect, every family is in 
some sort of a panic. The Kitchen God has 
been too much neglected. He has been cov- 
ered by soot, and the offerings have not been 
kept constant. A last minute effort is thus 
made to make him happy. 


After a dinner laced with spirits, the 
Kitchen God’s image is taken down from the 
Niche and placed on a table. Tapers and 
joss sticks are lighted. A sticky candy, tang 
kua, a kind of malt sugar, has been made for 
the occasion. The family washes it down 
with tea. A piece of tang kua is smeared over 
the mouth of the god to seal his lips. Wines 
are offered in quantity in the hope that the 
Kitchen God will be dead drunk during his 
journey heavenward. 


All these preparations done, the Kitchen 
God is ready to depart. A bonfire is pre- 
pared for him and his paper steed. Sacri- 
ficial paper money (it used to be sacrificial 
ingots but now paper money is used since it 
is believed that even the gods have changed 
their bullion policy) is burned. Fuel is 
thrown into the fire. These are offered to 
the Kitchen God to relieve him of the te- 
dium of the journey. 
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It is said but hardly believed that when 
the Kitchen God appears before the Celestial 
Father, he is not quite himself. Money in 
pocket, food in stomach and wine in head, 
he finds it impossible to open his mouth 
where the tang kua makes his voice inaudible. 
So he makes a few unintelligible sounds and ~ 
the Celestial Father dismisses the minor god 
with a wave of his hand, thinking that the 


. family must have done pretty well. 


So much for the big-hearted gods, now 
let us return to the mortals. 


After the Kitchen God is sent to heaven, 
the family sets out to thoroughly clean up 
the house. Windows are washed sparkling 
clean, the floors and ceilings are swept. The 
kitchen is made spick and span. In North 
China, the farmer’s wife and daughter cut 
paper into flowery designs and paste them 
on window panes. 


Two red scrolls are hung on either side 
of the hearth. Inscribed thereon are a polite 
message with dark undertones meant for the 
eyes of the Kitchen God: “When in heaven, 
pronounce only commendable acts, when on 
earth, bring peace and prosperity.” 


Spring Scrolls 


The next day, the 24th of the 12th moon, 
is the scrolls day. The Chinese believe in 
scrolls. If they are able, they write them 
themselves. Otherwise, the fortune tellers in 
the street are always available for a fee. A 
typical scroll reads: “The old vanish with 
the burst of firecrackers; the new come in 
with the good omens.” 


In addition to the scrolls, the Chinese 
often buy from the market paper-images of 
the door gods who are either mythical figures 
called Shun Ssu and Yu Li or two legendary 
generals Chin Chiung and Yutzu Kung, as shown 
on the cover of this issue. 


The portraits of forefathers are hung in 
the main hall. In the study, pictures show- 
ing selected animals or plants with good fore 
bodings adorn the walls. A bat means bliss. 
The cassia tree represents prominence. The 
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lotus signifies continuity. So on and so forth, 
ad infinitum. 


The furniture is spread with embroidery. 
Palace lanterns sway with the gentle breeze. 
The best paintings and calligraphy are dis- 
played. Vases with flowers stand on side ta- 
bles. All dirt is burned in a fire. 


The family is thus ready for the New 
Year. 


In homes without running water, a sepa- 
rate ceremony takes place at the well where 
an offering of joss sticks and paper money is 
made to the Well Spirit. Enough water is 
drawn to last several days and the well is 
sealed with red paper. When the seal is bro- 
ken after New Year’s Day, the first water 
taken out is always sparkling and clear. 


New Year's Eve 


New Year’s Eve is strictly a family affair. 
By that time, all family members have reach- 
ed home and are assembled around grand- 
father. The main feature is the dinner, which 
is for the dead as well as for the living. 


Before dinner, every family member Kow- 
tows or bows before the ancestral portraits 
in the main hall. This is the way to thank 
the forebears for the heritage and blessings 
from them. In front of the portraits are a 
full array of food. Well-to-do families change 
the offerings three times a day, with tea and 
candies in between. The dead is fed as the 
living. The offerings are maintained for two 
solid weeks during which time the kowtowing 
or bowing precedes the serving of each meal 
to the ancestors. 


In many parts of China, sons who have 
lost a parent within the last three years wear 
the white of mourning during the New Year 
days. They also are denied a share in the 
celebrations. 


The New Year’s Eve dinner is sumptuous. 
While wines flow freely the dishes keep 
on coming. Ordinary foods take on exotic 
mames. Eggs become “silver ingots” and 
vegetables are called “Buddha’s sceptors.” Fish 
is identical with “plenty” and other “ingots” 
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are the olive, the water chestnut and the 
radish. The Chinese believe that good names 
will bring good fortunes. 


Even the young are allowed to sip some 
wine that night as discipline is diluted by 
the spirits. Nevertheless, profanity and curses 
are strictly forbidden. 


As soon as the meal is over, the Kitchen 
God returns. He is greeted with tea, fruits, 
cakes and the inevitable firecrackers. A new 
paper image is placed in the alcove and he 
dutifully begins another year of vigilance. 


After the dinner, the family takes up the 
traditional “watch for the advent of the New 
Year.” The watch is enlivened by mahjong 
or other games for the adults and firecrackers 
for the youngsters. According to the Chinese 
calendar, the New Year comes to the world 
at 11 p. m. on New Year’s Eve. 


Kung Hsi Fa Tsai 


When that particular hour arrives, the _ 
din of firecrackers becomes so deafening that 
the gaming tables have to stop. Everybody 
says kung hsi fa tsai to everybody else. Literal- 
ly it means “best wishes for good fortune.” 
It has now become a proverbial greeting for 
the Chinese New Year. 


Red scrolls are hung to greet the 
advent of the Chinese New Year. 





In South China and Chinatowns through- 
out the world, gung hay fat choy is to be 
heard. It is the Cantonese version of kung 
hsi fa tsat. 


As the firecrackers are chasing away the 
lingering evil of the old year, it is time to 
retire. Lights and fires are left burning. A 
basket of food is placed in the center of the 
living room to guarantee a continuous supply 
of these essentials in the new year. Sharp 
utensils are put away so that no one gets 
hurt to start the new year with pain. 


On New Year’s Day, the master of the 
house must get up early. The women of the 
household may want to go to the temples to 
offer to the gods. They have such pious 
faith, especially when they offer the first joss 
stick of the day to the gods, that they believe 
it will bring really good fortune. The master 
has to get p ahead of the women-folk since 
he is the oe to unlock the front door and 
offer the incense and joss paper to heaven 
and earth. He also pastes two red scrolls on 
the front door. 


Another patented Chinese custom pai nien 
now takes place. Literally, it means “New 
Year kowowing.” In fact, it is mutual greet- 
ings during the New Year’s Day. 


The Chinese New Year is loud 
with trumpets, drums and gongs. 


At first it is done within the family. The 
youngsters line up and bow before their eld- 
ers while saying kung hsi fa tsaz. Inreturn, 
they are handed money contained in red 
paper bags. The money must be in even 
numbers and, better yet, in multiples such as 
12, 120 or 240. Sons who have jobs may offer 
red bags to their parents as a token of filial 
piety. 

The adults then set out to call on friends 
and relatives on their pai nien round. When 
they meet, peanuts (signifying long life), a 
specially prepared rice cake called kao (mean- 
ing “highness”) and the olive tea are offered, 
Money is left under the tea cup as tips for 
the servants. Intimate friends may sit down 
to talk over a glass of wine or may enter in- 
to a mahjong game, thus ending the paz nien 
round. 


In Taiwan, a novel but convenient way 
has been devised to save time and trouble 
spent on pai nien. Groups are told to gather 
at a certain place on New Year’s Day and 
the pai nien is done en bloc. This is a dubious 
improvement as it kills the joy of the merry- 
go-round. 


The first meal of the year is all impor- 
tant. The amount of food served forecasts 
how much the family will have in the next 
12 moons. Therefore, the breakfast is again 
a heavy affair. In certain parts of China, 
New Year’s Day is vegetable day. Dates are 
used in the breakfast since they are also 
“gold ingots.” 


For the next few days, the festive mood 
goes on unabated. The children in particular 
are in the thick of it. Although the shops 
are closeds, stands are in the streets selling 
firecrackers, balloons, toys, and what-have- 
you. They, like their elders, are in their 
holiday best. There is no school either. 
Their joys can only be imagined by Chris-« 
tian children during Christmas time. 


On the fifth day of the first moon, the 
shops reopen. Before the doors are opened, 
firecrackers again burst out liberally as the 
God of wealth is being welcomed into the 
shop. 
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With Mammon’s return, life gradually be- 
comes normal. Gambling dwindles off and 
more and more people go back to work. 
Weather permitting, the farmers may even 
visit the paddies once or twice to try out 
the earth. 


Lantern Festival 


But the New Year spirit holds on until 
the 15th day of the first moon, the Lantern 


Festival. 


Nearly two thousand years ago when Bud- 
dhism started to blossom in China, the peo- 
ple believed that celestial spirits could be 
seen flying about in the light of the first full 
moon. The torches used in the search for 
spirits gradually evolved into elaborate lan- 
terns in every conceivable shape, color and 
material. In Taipei, the Buddhist temples 
hold grand displays of lanterns on that day 
and many communities sponsor lantern pa- 
rades for the children. 


For the intelligentsia, there is the quiz 
festival. Word puzzles are pasted on the 
lanterns and prizes are offered for the cor- 
rect answers. This is an art wWich has not 
died out but is even gaining ground in Tai- 
wan. 


The Lantern Festival, especially in rural 
villages, takes on the dimensions of a carni- 
val. Street vendors peddle sweets and toys. 
Puppet shows, story tellers and operas con- 
tinue until the wee hours of the morning. 
The special dish for that day is the yuan hsiao, 
a small round dumpling of glutinous rice 
flour with salty or sweet fillings. 


The attraction to stop all attractions, 
however, is the dragon dance. The dragon 
is a cloth and papier mache monster motivated 
into fanciful contortions by a team of men 
whose heads and shoulders are covered by 
the dragon’s huge jointed body. A fiery pearl 
which is a lantern is chased by the dragon. 
While the musicians beat out the rhythm on 
their gongs and drums, the dragon makes 
turn and twist lunging for the pearl. Fire- 
crackers are used by the children to egg the 
dance team on. 
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Lantern Festival falls on the 
15th day of the first moon. 


Bonfires in the fields are another feature 
in many parts of China. The farmers burn 
up the stubble that night. The next day, they 
will go back to turn the earth. The ash is 
good as fertilizer. 


Children again are seen racing ahead of 
the ground lanterns they are pulling. They 
are shooting off their last firecrackers. Their 
fine clothes are showing signs of wear and 
tear. 


It is clear that the colorful Chinese New 
Year has drawn to a glorious end. 


Origin of Celebrations 


The Chinese New Year is observed not 
only by Chinese everywhere in the world but 
by a few Asian countries which have come 
under the Chinese cultural influence. Vietnam 
is a good illustration. On that occasion, the 
Vietnamese and Chinese celebrate the new 
year hand in hand. 


The celebrations on Taiwan are similar 
to those in other parts of China. But one 
story told from generation to generation in 
Taiwan is worthy of special notice. 


According to the story, one year the peo- 
ple forgot to honor the Monkey Spirit with | 
offerings, Offended and slighted, he went 
to the Celestial Father with the complaint. 





The Celestial Father, convinced that an in- 
justice had been perpetuated, decided on a 
drastic plan to punish mankind. He ordered 
that the earth be immersed in ocean waters 
in the night of the 30th day of the 12th 
moon. 


The horrible word was spread far and 
wide. The human beings learned of the 
celestial decree on the 25th day. They pan- 
icked. Offerings were made to the gods with 
a plea for a stay of the order. Very soon, 
word from heaven that they must die. 


Men were in despair. They sent all the 
gods to heaven. Travellers returned home 
to wait for the end. Since there was no hope, 
people slaughtered all the pigs, oxen and fowl 
and converted them into succulent dishes. 
Cakes were made. Games were played. Men 
wanted to die with a full stomach and happy. 
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In the evening of the 30th day, the “last 
supper” which was again a big banquet was 
served. After that, men put on their best 
clothes and waited. 


The dawn came but nothing happened. 


It seemed that the Kitchen God was over- 
worked during the period. He was afraid 
that men might continue this eating spree, 
He pleaded before the Celestial Father who 
changed his mind and decreed that men, after 
all, were to live. 

The word got down to the world again, 
People were so overjoyed that they went 
around in circles congratulating one another, 
saying kung hsi fa tsai. 

Thus, the first New Year was celebrated 
by men. 
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he lunar New Year gives China’s folk art- 
ists the chance to make some of their most 
effective and dramatic woodcuts. These wood- 
cuts in turn provide excellent material for 
students of Chinese mythology and folklore. 


Printed in multi-color reproductions, the 
woodcuts are pasted at specified places inside 
the house. The old, perhaps dingy ones are 
torn down to be replaced by new prints as 
the New Year approaches, just as Chinese 
people discard their worn-out dresses to put 
on their new finery for the year’s greatest 
festival. 


The woodcuts invariably depict gods who, 
unlike their Greek counterparts, do not like 
to reside on mountains. Unrelated as the 
Chinese gods are, they are agreed on one 
thing: a human dwelling is a much better 


God of Wealth 


place to live in than a lofty peak. 


There is another difference between the 
Chinese gods and the Olympian residents of 
yore. The former are mostly historical figures 
deified by later generations. With the ex- 
ception of the Jade Emperor who is generally 
recognized as the god of the gods, the rest 
of the deities belong to a casteless society. 
Nonetheless, the amount of attention they 
receive from the faithful is largely determined 
by the kind of power they wield. 


Understandably, the God of Wealth is the 
most popular among the Chinese as may be 
seen in the Chinese New Year greeting which 
means “Congratulations for a prosperous New 
Year!” There are several theories regarding 
the identity of the God of Wealth. In most 
parts of China, he is recognized as General 
Chao Kung-ming,a hermit from Mount Omei 


eae ee Oe ee lO hh Oh le hl lh lhl hl hl UH 
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in Szechwan. He fought for the last emperor 
of the Shang Dynasty (1766-1154 B.C.) and 
was slain in a strange way. 


Legend has it that General Chao had 
magic powers on the battlefield. To subdue 
him, his enemy made a straw image of his 
person and, after 49 days of incantation, shot 
it through the heart and eyes with peachwood 
arrows. At the very moment, General Chao 
succumbed in a battle. In his lifetime he used 
to ride a tiger. Therefore, his spirit is still 
seen riding this fierce creature with one hand 
holding a huge gold ingot. 

In some parts of China the God of Wealth 
is associated with the number five. The origin 


ee hm hm ee he ee he Mh hi MH 


of this association is obscure. Some say that 
the essential Gods of the Household, Kitchen, 
Door, and Gate Guardians banded together 


to produce him, each coniribatios something 
to the result. Others say the number five was 


the invention of gamblers who are more con- 
cerned with the casual acquisition of riches 
than with settled incomes. " 


Often seen together are the trio deities of 
Su (felicity), dx (affluence) and shou (longevity) 
at the main hall of every household. Need- 
less to say, they are also very popular among 
worshippers 

Personifying the God of Felicity was Kuo 
Tzu-yi, a great general of the Tang Dynasty 


The Kitchen God (left) is the “inspector general” of the Jade Emperor 
and the God of Fertility (right) brings sons to deserving families. . 
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Left: The trio Gods of Felicity, Affluence and Longevity. Right: The God of Wealth is often seen 
with five sons who control the wealth from east, west, north, south and the center of the country. 


(618-905 A.D.). He was deified not only for 
his military exploits but also for the fact that 
he lived to a mature age with great honors 
and a big family. His life on earth has been 
regarded as the most nearly perfect. 


The God of Affluence was represented by 
Shih Fen of the Sui Dynasty (589-618 A.D.). 
He attained high position in the imperial 


- court, as did three of his immediate relatives. 


This put him in a position to bless his worship- 
pers with high public offices. 


The God of Longevity was supposedly 
fetched from the South Pole. Nobody knows 


how the “Grand Old Man from the South 
Pole” managed to trek to China or how old 
he was. He is always pictured as a jolly old 
fellow with downward bushy eyebrows and a 
big fleshy bump on his forehead. 


Less popular than the above-mentioned 
deities but held equally in awe is the Kitchen 
God. He is the “inspector general” assigned 
by the Jade Emperor to watch the behavior 
of every household the year round. But the 
people take a dim view of his faithfulness 
to his boss. So they give him al avish send-off 
with a sticky candy in his mouth his brief 
on annual visit to the heavens and prepare 


, 
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a hearty welcome for the return. In the 
belief that his report would thus be influenced 
on their behalf. 


The origin of the pair of Door Gods, who 
appear on the cover of this issue, is also 
nebular. Some say that they were two ugly 
yet good-natured mystical figures called Shun 
Ssu and Yu Li. Legend has it that once these 
good-natured figures saw the spirit of a dead 
man lingering sadly outside the gate of the 
underworld. After having learned that he 
would not enter the underworld because he 
loved his young beautiful wife dearly, they 
let him return to the world and enjoy his 


Another version of the Door Gods (see cover). 


family life again. They also told him to paste 
their images on the door so that no ghost 
could enter his ‘door and fetch him. They 
have been respected as Door Gods ever since. 


Others say they were Generals Chin Chi- 
ung and Yutsu Kung of the Tang Dynasty. 
As the story goes, Emperor Taitsung once 
fell ill and saw ghosts in his dreams. He 
summoned the two generals to stand guard 
at the door of his bed-chamber. The ghosts 
immediately stopped bothering the monarch. 
That is how the two warriors have since 
been called upon to perform the humble duty 
of guarding the doors of the common people. 


In some mainland provinces Chung Kui, 
also of the Tang Dynasty, is worshipped as 
the Door God. A scholar of great intelligence, 
he passed a court examination for civil serv- 
ice. Unfortunately, he was considered too 
ugly to occupy public office. So, he was 
denied imperial recognition. According to 
folklore, Chung drowned himsely in disgust. To 
compensate him for his disappointment in life, 
the Jade Emperor gave him the power to kill 
ghosts and feed on them. This unearthly 
“cannibalism”, however, did not prevent him — 
from being worshipped as thh God of Liter- 
ature in other parts of China. 


These are the principal household deities. — 
In the rich stock of China’s mythology and © 
folklore accumulated over thousands of years © 
there are numerous lesser gods, each perform- — 


ing the duty of a guardian angel over a 
specific profession, a piece of property or part — 


of a house. For their year-round service they | 
are rewarded with sacrificial feasts or “ghost — 
money” on specified occasions. 


But only on ~ 
the lunar New Year do these deities receive © 
simultaneous attention from the faithful. qq _ 
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Shen Kang-peh 


A Cultural Bridge | 


Aeross the Pacitic 


n the campus of the University of Wash- 
O ington in Seattle, 36 Chinese profes- 
sors, (of whom I was one), met 37 American 
scholars from such institutions as Harvard, 
Princeton and Cornell last July. The pur- 
pose of this historic conference was to explore 
the avenues of intellectual cooperation be- 
tween the two cultures. 


For five days we met in plenary sessions 
alternating with group discussions. We ex- 
changed views on how to promote cooper- 
tion between Chinese and American scholars 
in study of the humanities, social sciences and 
natural sciences. The sentiments of many of 
us were perhaps appropriately summed up 
by Prof. Franz Michael of the University 
of Washington, who said near the close of 
the conference: 


“While we are dealing with these special 
problems of intellectual cooperation between 
free Chinese and United States scholars and 
institutions, we are dealing in fact with what 
is only a part of intellectual cooperation. 


“What we are trying to do is to contrib- 
ute in all fields of study to the growth of 
scholarship in our free tradition. I believe 
this is the first time that such a general at- 
tempt has been made combining all fields of 
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study.” 


This feeling is shared by myself and all 
or most of my colleagues who attended the 
Seattle conference. 


The idea of a Sino-American intellectual 
cooperation conference originated with Prof. 
George E. Taylor, director of the Far East- 
ern and Russian Institute, University of Wash- 
ington. Prof. Taylor, who visited Taiwan 
two years ago, thought it would be a good 
idea for the University of Washington and 
National Taiwan University to co-sponsor a 
conference to discuss academic cooperation 
between the two countries. 


His original plan called for discussion of 
problems relating to Chinese studies. The 
National Taiwan University supported his 
idea. After his return to the United States, 
Prof. Taylor started raising funds for the 
conference. 


The response to Prof. Taylor’s suggestion 
was so encouraging that the scope of the con- 
ference was augmented to include intellectual 
cooperation in the humanities, the social 
sciences and the natural sciences. 


Last year, when Dr. Hu Shih, president 
of Academia Sinica, was visiting Seattle, Pre- 
sident Charles E. Odegaard of the University 
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of Washington and Prof. Taylor discussed 
their plan with him. Dr. Hu was also en- 
thusiastic for a program of intellectual co- 
operation between the two countries. So the 
Academia Sinica joined as a co-sponsor. 


On the American side, Harvard, Cornell, 
Princeton, Michigan, Chicago, Indiana and 
California”universities joined the University 
of Washington as co-sponsors of the confer- 
ence. It was also decided to convene the con- 
ference in July 1960. Seattle was chosen as 
the conference site. 


President Odegaard of the University of 
Washington welcomed the delegates at the 
spacious Students Union Building on July 10, 
1960. The honor of making the opening 
speech fell on Dr. Hu Shih. Assigned to him 
was the challenging subject of “The Chinese 
Tradition and the Future.” 

Viewing the Chinese tradition “not as 
something ready made and static, but as the 
culminating product of a long series of im 
portant historical changes or evolution,” Dr, 
Hu said in his conclusion: 
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“I am inclined to believe that what I 
have glorified as ‘the humanistic and rationa- 
listic China’ still survives on the Chinese 
mainland, and that the same spirit of coura- 
geous doubt and independent thinking and 
questioning which played important roles in 
the Chinese revolts against the great medieval 
religions and their final overthrow, may yet 
live long and spread even under the most 
impossible conditions of totalitarian control 


and suppression. In short, I believe the tra- 
dition of ‘the humanistic and rationalistic 
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China’ has not been destroyed and in all 
probability cannot be destroyed.” 


When we met again the next day for the 
first plenary session, Prof. Mao Tzu-shui, of 
National Taiwan University, led off the dis- 
cussion with a report on “The Place of the 
Humanities in the Educational System and 
in Modern Life, with Particular Reference to 
Intellectual Communication Between the Two 
Cultures.” This was the major address on 
humanities, and it was well received. 


In his speech, Prof. Mao said: “The im- 
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portance of the humanities as educational 
subjects is recognized today by the educators 
of all civilized countries.... Nevertheless, 
there has recently been a tendency to put the 
natural sciences above all other subjects.... 
If we consider only the problems with which 
our society is faced today, we may think that 
the humanities are even more important than 
the natural sciences.....” 


In the absence of a world language, he 
was of the opinon that there is no better 
language than English for intellectual com- 
munication. Prof. Mao also emphasized the 
importance of translation, saying: 


“While western scholars need good trans- 
lations of the more important Chinese classics, 
we Chinese are in need of good translations 
of all the western classics of the humanities. 
In my opinion a good translator is as impor- 
tant as a good author in the task of creation. 
We ought to have many good translators.” 


Continuing, Prof. Mao said: “Of the 
humanities, history occupies a special posi- 
tion. Not because it is intrinsically superior 
to the other members of the humanities, but 
because the knowledge of history is funda- 
mental in understanding all the other human 
sciences. 

“In the opinon of some scholars, the 
knowledge of history is indispensable to the 
higher direction of society. History gives us 
breadth of outlook, teaches us a rational way 
of thinking about current affairs and their 
relation to the civilization of mankind. These 
things can certainly strengthen our belief in 
democracy.” 

Prof. Mao also stated his opinion about 
philosophy as a subject of education. “First,” 
he said, “philosophy teaches people the un- 
certainty of knowledge. If people heve taken 
some good lessons of philosophy, they will 
become aware that they are liable to be 
mistaken, and that they should always take 
this possibility into consideration when they 
are dealing with other people whose opinions 
are different from their own. We may regard 
such awareness as the foundation stone of 
democracy. Democracy based on this aware- 
ness is virtue itself. 
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“Secondly, philosophy teaches people tq 
know good and beautiful things from the evil 
and the ugly. Most of us are common pe@ 
ple. We do not know what is good and wha 
is beautiful, simply because we have not see 
and heard the good and the beautiful. T 
transition from barbarism to civilization m 
have been initiated by the great thinker 
moral teachers as well as_ natural philos 


phers.” 


In conclusion, Prof. Mao quoted the 
fucian Analects; “There were four things fre 
which the Master was entirely free. Heh 
no foregone conclusions, no arbitrary predeté 
minations, no obstinacy, and no egoism 
(Legge’s translation.) 4 


The report on social science was made } 
Dr. Harold D. Lasswell, one of the foundé 
of the rigorous disciplines of quantitative r 
search in social sciences, 


“The contemporary position and futul 
prospects of the social sciences,” Dr. Lasswelf 
said, “can be best understood in historical 
perspective and with reference to the place 
of research in the University system... 


“Toward the latter years of the century 
the U. S. A. began to achieve independent 
centers of creativity. We usually connect this 
with the founding of new universities, notab 
John Hopkins University at Baltimore, the 
University of Chicago and Stanford. The 
Faculty of Political Science at Columbi 
University was a landmark in this evolutiog 
which greatly accelerated the social scien 
at the older institutions, notably Harvard am 
Yale..... Various circumstances raised the 
social sciences to parity with the olde 
branches of knowledge.... 















“The initiative was taken by leading soci 
scientists who were convinced that the soci 
sciences had a contribution of momentow 
importance to make, yet who believed tha 
they were suffering from grave though remo! 
able handicaps. The handicap, they felt, 
lack of training and lack of facilities to ma 
genuinely effective application of scientif 
method to the study of man and society.” 


Turning to the various branches of tf 
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Three principal delegates on the Chinese side, Dr. Hu Shih, president of the Academia {Sinica (left); Dr. 


Chiang Mon-lin, chairman of the Joint Commission on Rural Reconstruction (second from right); Dr. Chien 
Shih-liang, chancellor of National Taiwan University (right); pose with President Charles E. Odegaard of the 


University of Washington. 


social disciplines in the U.S. A., Dr. Lasswell 
mentioned the theory of society, the theory 
of human nature, and the study of categories 
and institutions. Of the last mentioned, he 
enumerated economics, jurisprudence and po- 
litical science, studies of the family, education, 
religion and ethics, demography and social 
biology, the study of caste and class, studies 
of mass communications and other institutions 
of enlightenment, and the investigation of 
man and the resource environment. 


In conclusion, Dr. Lasswell said: “The 
social sciences as a whole do not monopolize 
the intellectual approaches that are relevant 
to the problem of man in society. Any prob- 
lem can be considered from the point of 
view of five intellectual tasks: goal clairfi- 
Cation, trend description, explanation, 
projections into the future, invention and 
evaluation of alternatives. The social 
sciences, obviously, emphasize the third task 
which is explanation in terms of mutual 
conditioning. But the findings affect the 
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specification of goal, give direction to further 
historical research, affect projections into 
the future, and widen the scope of policy 
evaluation and invention... 


“We are concerned with making it possible 
for intellectuals who are usually resident in 
Taiwan or the U.S. A. to participate in the 
universal culture of the mind and to transcend 
as effectively as possible all parochializing 
barriers that limit the quest for enlighten- 
ment.” 


Prof. John A. Wheeler, of Department 
of Physics, Princeton University, gave a paper 
on “The place of the Natural Sciences in the 
Educational System and in Modern Life, with 
Particular Reference to Intellectual Commu- 
nication Between the Two Cultures.” 


The next three days were spent in both 
plenary sessions and group discussions. One 
salient feature of the Seattle conference was 


that all delegates took part in major discussions 
during the plenary. sessions. For instance, 
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when problems relating to humanities were 
discussed, delegates from the fields of social 
sciences and natural sciences also attended 
the meetings. Before the delegates broke up 
for group discussion, we had already had a 
chance for a broad exchange of views. [There- 
fore, most of the proposals brought up by 
the committees were successfully passed at 
the final plenary session. 


In the report on the humanities, pre- 
pared by a committee including Prof. Frede- 
rick W. Mote, of the University of Princeton, 
Prof. Hellmut Wilhelm, Prof. Franz Michael, 
of the University of Washington and myself, 
it was pointed out that the value of Chinese 
traditional culture maintains its validity 
in the present age, but that some schools 
of Chinese philosophy, large aspects of 
Chinese history, many works of Chinese 
literature, have not been explored. 


As to techniques for accomplishing the 
goals implicit in the foregoing, the committee 
said, “The subject of translation comes first 
to mind.” Ill-considered mass translation proj- 
ects should be avoided, and quality should 
be carefully sought. The translation of text- 
books is a special problem, involving mainly 
English to Chinese, and subsidy for publica- 
tion. 


The subject of language training is also 
of greatest importance to the humanist. 


The committee members agreed that in 
China the humanities have been grossly 
slighted in the granting of fellowships. The 
committee recommended doing away with 
prejudices against Chinese scholars going to 
the United States to study the humanities. 
It also emphasized the need for providing 
full scholarships for Chinese stndents of the 
humanities on the college level in China. 


In the general area of exchange of per- 
sonnel, the need for improvement and expan- 
sion of the effort with particular reference 
to the Chinese and Western humanities was 
noted. 


Some colleagues and I urged the establish- 
ment of an American studies center, with 
library seminars, and supporting activities of 
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high quality. The committee, after having 
spent half a session discussing the “center” — 
concept, said the members felt that a center 
could be the agency for carrying out or con- 
tributing materially to most if not all of the 
concrete proposals. 


In the field of social sciences, the report © 
was drafted by five scholars; Prof. Chang — 
Fo-chuan, Dr. Harold D. Lasswell, Prof. Li 
Choh-ming, Dean Shih Chien-sheng, and Prof. 
Donald W. Treadgold. Their report invited 
attention to the following objectives, which 
may advance the opportunities for successful — 
Sino-American intellectual cooperation in the 
fields of research, teaching, and publication: — 


(1) Extension of existing governmental — 
and non-governmental programs involving ex- — 
change of persons. 


(2) Extension of existing arrangements for — 
inter-university cooperation. Bilateral pro- 
grams for faculty exchange between Chinese — 
and American institutions have achieved re- 
sults sufficient to suggest that other universi- 
ties and colleges might profitably. undertake 
similar arrangements. 


(3) Search for sources of support for the 
translation of important works from English 
into Chinese and from Chinese into English, 
especially the translation of basic works in 
the various social sciences from English into 
Chinese. 


(4) Establishment of additional mecha- 
nisms for the exchange of materials. 


(5) Establishments of a Center in Taipei. 
Such a center would have as one of its major 
purposes encouraging and promoting research 
in the social sciences on topics for which the 
cooperation of Chinese and American scholars 
would be particularly desirable, and assisting 
the improvement of teaching and training in” 
fields in which such cooperation would. be 


particularly beneficial. f 


The Center would undertake such activ- 
ities as the following: 


™ Provide research facilities, including 
rooms and a library. 


™ Assist in the planning and initiation 
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of research projects on proposal of Chinese 
or Western scholars working in Taiwan. 


@® Assist in planning lectures, confer- 
ences, seminars, or institutes which might 
contribute to the training of scholarly de- 
velopment of young Chinese social scientists; 
and of such programs as might further the 
training of American or other Western stu- 
dents or young faculty members in fields 
necessary to their successful work in a Chinese 
setting. 


® Facilitate where possible the publi- 
cation of the results of research conducted 
in Taiwan, with or without the encourage- 
ment of the Center, where other support for 
publication was not obtainable. 


@ Act as a clearing house for inform- 
ation concerning the availability of persons 
and materials. 


Six delegates drafted the report on nat- 
ural sciences. They were Dr. Chien Shih-liang, 
chancellor of National Taiwan University; 
Prof. Yen Chen-hsing, president of Provincial 
Cheng Kung University, Prof. Ling Chih- 
bing, Academia Sinica; Prof. Alfred E. 
Emerson, Universty of Chicago; Prof. Lynne 
L. Merritt, Indiana University; and Prof. 
Henry S. Frank, University of Pittsburgh. 


We believe the chief needs of the natural 
sciences in China are in the areas of manpower 
and research facilities. The following steps 
were therefore recommended: 


% The sending of faculty members in 
Chinese universities to the United States for 
visits and study. There are many promising 
young faculty members whose training should 
be supplemented by periods of residence in 
American institutions. 


* Reciprocally, visits of American scien- 
tists to Taiwan have proved to be both stimu- 
lating and productive. 


% Steps be taken to hasten the creation 
in Taiwan of conditions and facilities which 
will induce Chinese scientists now abroad to 
return. A large number of Chinese graduate 
students, after the completion of doctoral or 
post-doctoral training in the United States, 
have taken posts there instead of returning to 
Taiwan. 


* The establishment of graduate-student 
and post-doctoral fellowships tenable in Chi- 
nese universities. 


*% The strengthening of programs of sub- 
sidies to research works in Taiwan. The ex- 
ceedingly low level of academic salaries in 
Taiwan has been a source of grave concern. 


*% The rating of outgoing students from 
Taiwan. 

In the area of research facilities, we 
recommended the ‘following steps: 


» Provision of laboratory equipment and 
supplies needed by competent people engaged 
in research. 


» The improvement of library facilties 
needed for research. 


» Exchange of research materials be- 
tween China and the United States. 


>» Provision of an electronic computer 
of the Mathematical Institute of the Academia 
Sinica. 

> Assistance to research publication. 


The committee suggested the creation of 
a “Sino-American Association for Intellectual 
Cooperation” as a permanent organization. 


Personally, I think a solution to our edu- 
cation problem lies in the promotion of in- 
tellectual cooperation. We need adequate 
research facilities and healthy research en- 
vironments so that Chinese talents trained 
abroad will return home and foreign scholars 
will come here for research work. 
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Irving L. Hsueh 


r a narrow strip of tidal land along the 


northwest coast of Taiwan, new villages 
are being built there. These are the villages 
for the resettlers whose old homesteads hap- 
pen to be the reservoir site of the multi- 
purpose Shihmen dam project and are re- 
quired to move out and look for resettlement. 


Three years ago, this area was covered with 
casuarina trees where only wild animals and 
birds inhabited. Now many new houses and 
roads have been built. About 120 families 
have already. moved in from the reservoir site 
some 40 kilometers away. Another 150 fam- 
ilies, 80 of them tribespeople, are expected to 
resettle down there before July of this year. 


To the Chinese farming folk who never 
thought of leaving the land where they were 
born, this sort of migration is a great sacri- 
fice. Nevertheless, they are making the exodus 
willingly because they realize that they are 
helping to boost the island’s economy. 


Their old farms which consist of 1,056 
hectares of land less than 250 meters above 
sea level along the Takekan Creek are to be 
made into a reservoir by the projected dam. 


The dam, one of the largest of its kind, 
is located some 50 kilometers southwest of 
Taipei, the provisional capital of free China. 
It has been under construction since 1956. 
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An estimated cost of NT $1,072,277,000 and 
US$29,315,116 with a daily labor force of 3,000 
will build this dam to help make Taiwan 
economically self-sufficient. 


When completed in 1963, the multipurpose 
dam will obtain an annual increase of 72,00 
metric tons of rice from 57,260 hectares of 
double-crop paddy fields, furnish the Taiwan 
power system a dependable peaking capacity 
of 80,000 kw with an annual energy output 
of 212.7 million kwh., protect lowlands along 
the Tanshui River including part of Taipei 
city from flood and provide water supply of 
86,000 metric tons to serve 340,000 people in 
the neighborhood. ‘ 


These migrators began their new life il 
the new villages with nothing much bi 
hope and confidence. In the beginning, 
seems pretty tough though. The land, j 
cleared of sand dunes and tangled, old ¢ 
suarina windbreak, needs additional culti 
tion and preparation before farming can 
started. Houses are to be built. Roads a 
to be paved. But no one thinks the hai 
work a treadmill. They visualize somethii 
beautiful in the near future. : 


Red bricks and cement are plentiful 1 
this coastal area, 20 by one kilometer. 
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people are urged to build houses with more 
and bigger windows and with more white- 
washing inside. In several of the settlements 
new houses now shine peacefully on a sunny 
day. The thick and orderly casuarina wind- 
break skirting the seashore adds protection 
and a sense of security. 


Virgin soil needs more_labor. Efforts are 
now pooled to reclaim the rest of the land 
which still looks bleak and desolate. The 
new comers often toil on a piece of land to 
help their neighbors. They strive to make 
the land fruitful irrespective of whose land 
they are working on. 


Most of the new comers are contented. 
They have good reasons for their happiness. 
Li Yun-tien, a resettler, has succeeded in re- 
claiming 0.9 of the 1.4 hectares of land allot- 
ted to him. He believes that his new land will 
grow rice as good as his old paddy field did. 


Among the new arrivals is a farmers’ as- 
sociation official, C. C. Lin, who is ambitious 
to turn his new land into an orchard. Al- 
though he also recognizes the suitability of his 
one-hectare reclaimed land in growing paddy 
rice, Lin has planted citrus, pear and peach 
trees. He estimates that by so doing he will 
earn a NT$50,000 income a year as compared 
to NT $20,000 by growing paddy rice. 


This is by no means all. There are many 
other things that make the farmers happy, 


A bird’s-eye view of the site of the multipurpose dam. 


‘Old farmsteads to be soon turned into a resevoir. 


such as all those modern gadgets made avail- 
able by the government. Their houses are not 
only better constructed but are also illuminat- 
ed by electric lights. Radio sets are quite 
popular, people may sit at their home and 
listen to the varied programs on the air. 


The new settelments also provide easier 
access to the outside world for the new ar- 
rivals, Li now feels as if he had been re- 
leased from a cage that had shut his family 
up for generations, Farmer as he is, Li pays 
attention to his children’s education. “My 
two sons used to walk 40 minutes to school, 
but now it takes only five minutes to get 
there,” he likes to tell his visitors. 


A primary school has been set up in a 
new village a few hundred yards from Li’s 
home. This is to meet the demand of the 
hundreds of children of the resettlers. Two 
classrooms have been added to an existing 
school to accept aborigine pupils from the 80 
families soon to move into the other settle- 
ment. 


At the end of a new village street, a police 
station stands beside a health clinic. The 
only policeman and the only doctor have so 
far had little to do. Since the setting up of 
the clinic last Christmas, the doctor recalled, 
he had only tended about 20 patients with 
light illnesses. 
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A primary school in the new village. 


Most of the people are now regularly 
shuttling between their new settlements and 
old homes. They are allowed to do so until 
June this year when the reservoir begins to 
fill up to 190 meters deep. The old farms are 


still providing good harvests of various crops— 
this is the practical reason why they are glad 
to travel the 40-kilometer distance. 


The Shihmen Development Commission 
(SDC) started the gigantic village moving 
project in 1956. A land official of SDC began 
a walking tour from Tainan in Southern 
Taiwan upward along the island’s west coast 
in search of a suitable place to resettle those 
villagers whose farms were to be inundated. 


The 20-kilometer coastal strip, according 
to SDC’s specialists, was a protection forest 
area growing Casuarina for many years. They 
found that it could be cleared out for farm- 
ing purposes since a new casuarina woodland 
had been formed further along the coast. SDC 
then began the painstaking reclaiming job 
on the coastal strip. All the old casuarina 
trees were chopped down, sand dunes and 
small rockhills leveled off, roads built, and 
boundary lines drawn for distribution of the 
land to the migrators. 

SDC again found another area, two by 
one kilometer, along the lower stream of the 
Takekan Creek, outside the dam site, for the 
aboriginal-resettlers. Rocks and pebbles are 
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to be cleared away so the future inhabitants © 
can build a dike and reclaim the land. 


To help the resettlers fully utilize the new 
land, experiments on crop cultivation are” 
under way. The soil of most of the reclaimed + 
land has been improved by growing green” 
fertilizer crops to turn under. It is found that 
all higher places there are fit for growing’ 
peanuts, sweet potatoes and other upland crops _ 
while most of the reclaimed lowlands will 
be good paddy fields as soon as irrigation | 
facilities come into use. ’ 

Irrigation development, road construction, 7 
installation of electric lines, drilling of wells 
have been put in motion one after another 
to make the new settlement more habitable 
and fit for farming. Other works carried out 
by SDC along with the resettlement program 
include the establishment of new school, the 
police station and the health clinic. 


A survey made earlier in the dam area 
disclosed that of the 416 families there, 174 
are owner tillers (among whom are 80 abo- 
rigines) with 80 part-owner tillers, 130 tenants, 
29 farm hands and 30 land owers. These peo- 
ple have been offered treatment suited to 
their needs: 

% Land owners have been paid in cash 
as compensation for the lands and properties 
requisitioned. 


Resettlers move their belongings to new homes. 
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Rolls of newly built houses now shine peacefully on a sunny day. 


*% Farm-hands have been employed by 
SDC after being trained as workers for the 
Shihmen Dam power plant. 


% Owner-tillers have each been allocated 
one to one and a half hectares of rent- 
free public land, in addition to a cash com- 
pensation for any land and property requisi- 
tioned. They can procure the land after 
working it for three years, according to the 
provisions of Taiwan’s land-to-the-tiller pro- 
gram. 


* Tenants, though without land, have 
been offered the same conditions as owner 
tillers. Their property has been compensated. 


SDC has also mapped out a house con- 
struction plan under which resettlers may 
choose to build any one of the four type of 
houses. Type one is of 25.5 ping, (a ping equals 
3% square feet) and costs NT$31,875; Type 
two is of 19.9 ping, and costs NT$24,375; Type 
three is of 17.5 ping and costs NT$21,875 and 
Type four is of 12.75 ping and costs NT$15,938. 
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Each family has received a subsidy of 
NT$9,000 from SDC irrespective of what type 
of house it is going to build. Of the remain- 
der, half is self-provided and the other half 
is furnished by the Taiwan Land Bank as a 
long term and low interest loan. 


The SDC resettlement program has so far 
been proceeding smoothly as scheduled. Rural 
folks, though still lingering on their old farms, 
are trying their best to turn new lots into 
better homes for their children and descen- 
dants. 


This explains how a former tidal land 
is being turned into new farmsteads. The 
succcessful conclusion of this resettlement 
program will not only provide ample oppor- 
tunities for sightseeing, fishing, boating and 
other recreational activities for tourists 
around the reservoir area but also offer a 
bright future for these patiotic migrators 
who have chosen to settle on these new 
farms. 





United States. 
Bugle Call 


en. Chang Fa-kuei, former army comman- 

der known as “Old Ironsides”, called for 

a “grand unity” among Chinese communities 

the world over to help the government re- 
capture the mainland. 


Speaking to more than 1,000 Chinatown 
residents in San Francisco last month, the 
general reiterated his conviction that the Pei- 
ping regime will soon collapse. The concerted 
efforts of the overseas Chinese in support of 
their home government will undoubtedly has- 
ten the downfall of the Communist tyrants, 
he emphasized. 


In a 30-minute speech on “China and the 


Overseas Chinese”, Gen. Chang said Chinese 
people abroad have no cause for pessimism 
regarding the future of their motherland, 
During the republic’s 50-year history, China 
has successfully weathered many a grave cri- 
sis, he reminded his audience. 

He said he was convinced the Communists 
will never be able to win the support of the © 
people because they have been ruling the 
country by brutality and treachery. Such a _ 
regime, he declared, is bound to be toppled 
by the people. He believed the day would 
arrive sooner than some people expect. : 


Praising the overseas Chinese contribu- 
tions to their mother country in the past, 
Gen. Chang said they can help the home 
government overthrow the Peiping regime as 
they helped found the Republic, unite the 
country and defeat the Japanese. His speech 
was greeted with a standing ovation. 


The general’s speech was the more re- 
markable because he has lived in Hongkong 
since 1949, and is considered a leader of the 
“third force” movement. 


Proud Marchers 


During the American presidential inau- 
guration on January 20, President John F. 
Kennedy watched from the reviewing stand 
some of the finest bands and military units 
in the United States parade. 

None marched more proudly or carried 
their banners higher than 40 Chinese girls 
from San Francisco. Dressed in red and gold 
satin, with peacocks embroidered on their uni- 
forms, the members of the famous St. Mary’s 
Chinese Girls Drum Corps, stole the show 
in the magnificent inaugural parade. 

The corps is a 20-year old organization 
founded on St. Patrick’s Day in 1941 by John 
Yehall Chin, director of the Chinese Lan- 
guage School in San Francisco. 


“This is the most wonderful thing that 
has ever happened to us,” said Louise Ow 
Ling, attractive drum majorette and leader 
of the group, who spoke for all the members. 


“Unprecedented"’ Wedding 


Two days afrer Christmas, Miss Lucy 
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Wei-O Kung was married to Maj. Lester M. 
Conger of the United States Army. Ambas- 
sador George Yeh honored the couple by 
presiding over the wedding ceremony held 
in the Church of Pilgrims in Washington. 


Many other Chinese girls have married 
foreigners before this event. What made Miss 
Kung’s wedding different was the fact that 
she is a 78th lineal descendant of the great 
Chinese sage, Confucius (Kung Fu-tze.) And 
she is the first of the sage’s lineal decendants 
ever to marry a foreigner. 

Miss Kung, 20-year-old daughter of Prof. 
Kung Teh-cheng, is a graduate of the Shih 
Chien Home Economics College at Taipei. 
She met her future husband in Taipei over 
two years ago when he was a Chinese lan- 
guage student in Taiwan. They went to the 
United States last year. 

“I am delighted,” Prof. Kung said in 
receiving congratulations on his daughter’s 
marriage. “The major is a very courteous 
person and knows a lot about China. I have 
been consulted beforehand and I gave my 
full consent to the marriage,” he said hap- 


pily. 
Taipei 
Homing Dollars 


Overseas Chinese have invested a total 
of NT $698,422,000 in Taiwan in the form of 
over 100 industrial plants which give employ- 
ment to a total of 11,661 persons. 

Statistics compiled by the Overseas Chi- 
nese Enterprise Association showed export 
sales by these plants during the first 10 
months of 1960 amounted to US$3,045,884, 
in addition to home - sales_ totalling 
NT $838,282,000. 

While the investment dollars are helping 
promote the economic development of their 
home country, overseas Chinese communities 
have also made generous contributions to 
many worthy causes in Taiwan. 

The Overseas Chinese Affairs Commission 
reported these contributions totalled US§$3, 
341,900 in the past |0 years. The money was 
spent for airdropping of relief supplies to the 
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people on the mainland, relief for victims of 
natural disasters in Taiwan and troop com- 
forting activities. 


Overseas Education - 


The Overseas Chinese Affairs Commis- 
sion has activated a new section in charge of 
overseas Chinese education. Heading the 
section is Li Poo-seng, vice chairman of 
OCAC., 

This section is responsible for fomulation 
of overseas Chinese educational policy, study 
of overseas school system, training of teachers 
for overseas Chinese schools, preparation of 
their curricula and matters concerning over- 
seas Chinese students in Taiwan. 


OCAC reported there are a total of 4,866 
overseas Chinese schools all over the world. 
These include 23 colleges and universities, 
543 secondary schools and 4,300 grade schools, 


In geographical distribution, these schools 
are scattered in Asia (4,751), the Americas 
(57), Oceania (|2), Europe (2) and Africa 
(45). 

In addition to these schools, a great num- | 
ber of overseas Chinese are receiving educa- 
tion through the Overseas Chinese Corres- 
pondence School in Taipei. For the current 
semester, no less than 1,580 students have been 
enrolled by the school. 

This large student body includes people 
from every walk of life and every age group 
in 35 overseas localities. 


Superb Designer 


One of the largest cartridge case plants in 
the Pacific area was inaugurated near Taipei 
late December. It was designed and built 
under the supervision of a team from the 
Kennedy Van Saun Manufacturing and En- 
gineering Corporation of the United States. 


Heading the team is 3l-year old Gilbert 
B. Mar, who is chief engineer of the US$ 
4,000,000 project. A native of Fukien, he went 
to the United States in 1948 to study in the 
Massachusettes Institute of Technology. 


After his graduation he worked as pro- 
duction engineer for a number of large firms 
in the United States. In 1957 he joined the 





U.S. Naval Atomic Facility as industrial eng- 
ineer in manufacturing of fire control and 
missile guidance system. He joined KVS only 
last year. 

He is not only a topnotch engineer. Dur- 
ing his MIT days he was the captain of the 
MIT tennis team and member of the varsity 
basketball and diving team. 

Mar is a son of Vice Admiral Pillian T. 
Mar (retired), also a MIT graduate. The old 
man who was China’s leading shipbuilding 
expert, died in January, 1561. Happily, he 
lived long enough to see his son complete 
the cartridge case plant. 


Indonesia 


Sukarno's Folly 


Before December 15, 1962, Indonesia’s three 
million Chinese residents will have to become 
citizens either of the “people’s republic of 
China” or of Indonesia. That is the essence 
of the nationality agreement concerning the 
overseas Chinese signed between the Jakarta 
government and the Peiping regime last De- 
cember. 

For the anti-Communist Chinese commu- 
nity in Indonesia, the treaty is a big blow. 
If they choose to be subjects of the Commu- 
nist regime, they will be inviting a tyrant as 
their master. Their properties and even their 
very lives would be at Peiping’s mercy. 

If, on the other hand, the Chinese elect 
to be Indonesian citizens, their prospects 
would be scarcely brighter. As alien residents, 
they have already been subjected to all sorts 
of discriminations and persecution. To whom 
can they make appeal for help when, as na- 
turalized Indonesians, they are oppressed by 
that government? 


But the overseas Chinese are not the only 
victims of the nationality treaty. By signing 
the accord with the Chinese Communists, 
Sukarno has thrown Indonesia’s doors wide 
open to their infiltration and interference in 
the country’s domestic affairs. 

According to the agreement, the Chinese 
Communists will increase their “embassy” 
staff and set up temporary organizations to 
handle the registration of those Chinese who 
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want to be Red subjects, and these personnel 
are entitled to diplomatic immunity. 

It requires little or no imagination to 
guess what sort of personnel the Peiping 
regime will send to Indonesia in the next 
two years. Armed with diplomatic immunity, 
these fifth columnists will penetrate into 
every nook and corner of Indonesia. And 
their work will certainly be facilitated with 
the help of the new “Chinese citizens.” 

Furthermore, these new citizens of the 
“people’s republic” will give the Communists 
a legal excuse to poke their nose into Sukarno’s 
home affairs. By calling their meddling acts 
“protecting” the interests of their own people, 
the Reds can be counted on to give Indonesia 
no end of trouble, 


Canada 
Naturalization Completed 


Montreal-born Sammy Wing of Chinese 
parentage had wanted to bea sailor as far 
back as he could remember. A few days sfter 
his 18th birthday he presented himself at a 
recruiting office of the Royal Canadian Navy, 

He passed the preliminaries with flying 
colors—good physique, and alert mind—but 
farther along the line a young personnel of- 
ficer had his doubts. 

“These are troubled times,” the officer 
said to Sammy, “and in the event of war you 
might be called upon to fight against your 
own people. Would you be prepared to do 
that?” 

Sammy’s eyes rounded with astonishment. 
“You mean,” he asked, “there may be a civil 
war in Canada?” 

The next day Sammy was onhis way to 
the naval training depot. He had satisfied the 
skeptical officer that he is as Canadian as a 
naturalized alien could possibly be. 


Singapore 
Decline of Migration 
A sharp decline in the migration of Chi- 
nese students from Singapore to the Chinese 
mainland was noted in the annual report of 
the Immigration Department. 


The report attributed the decline to re- 
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ports from behind the Bamboo Curtain of 
hardships being encountered there. 


According to the report, only 152 Chinese 
students went back to the mainland in 1959 
as compared with 212 in 1958 and 893 in 1957. 
“Nearly all these people left Singapore with- 
out obtaining travel documents from the de- 
partment,” the report said. 

The report further indicated the number 
of Chinese returning to the mainland for vis- 
its also continued to drop. The Immigration 
Department issued only 543 re-entry permits 
in 1959 as compared with 1,056 in 1958 and 7, 
646 in 1957. 

This, the report continued, is attributed 
to the “currently less generous attitude of the 
Chinese people’s government towards overseas 
Chinese returning for visits, and the with- 
drawal of the liberal tax exemptions for per- 
sonal effects which had previously been al- 
lowed by that government.” 


Hongkong 


Telltale Parcels 


No matter how hard the Chinese Commu- 
nists try to conceal the dire food shortage 
on the mainland, the fact was laid bare by a 
recent postal report in Hongkong. 


The Hongkong post office reported that 
it handled an “abnormal” and “unprecedent- 
ed” increase of food parcels, posted to the 
mainland in the last three months of 1960. 
The reportdid not give statistics on the 
increase. The ommission was interpreted 
as caution of the local authorities not to 
embarrass the Reds who not so long ago 
clamped down on the flow by limiting each 
family to two pounds of foodstuffs a month. 


Unusually reliable sources said many over- 
seas Chinese with relatives on the mainland 
have substantially increased remittances to 
friends in Hongkong who are helping them 
send food parcels to their relatives. 

There is no telling when the Communists 
will again decide to clamp down on the flow 
of these much-needed parcels. They are not 
expected to do so soon, judging by the serious 
Situation on the mainland, Yet one can never 
tell with the capricious Communists. That is 
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probably one reason why there is such a cur- 
rent mad rush of food parcels. 


Fire Disaster 


The worst fire to hit Hongkong in years 
raced through a Kowloon squatter settlement 
at dawn on January 16, killing six persons 
and rendering some 8,000 poor Chinese resi- 
dents homeless. . 

The conflagration destroyed some 1,000 
wooden huts and four small factories in the 


squatter settlement measuring 18 acres in area. 
The blaze kept Hongkong’s whole fire depart- 
ment busy for four hours. 


The last holocaust of similar proportions 
broke out eight years ago on Christmas night, 
a disastrous blaze which made 10,000 Chinese 


refugees homeless. 


Korea 
Restaurateur’s Scholarship 


A Chinese restaurant owner in Pusan has 
won the hearts of his neighbors for support- 
ing a young Korean refugee from North 
Korea for eight years. 

Li Heng-lien, 52, owner of the New World 
Restaurant who went to Korea at the age of 
18 from his native Shantung Province, had 
always wanted to do something to promote 
Sino-Korean friendship. 

His chance came when he opened the re- 
staurant in Pusan eight years ago. He met 
Song Doo Ho, then a 26-year-old refugee from 
the north, who was working as a poor laborer 
to earn a meager living. 

Li first gave Song living quarters at his 
restaurant and then sent him to college, de- 
spite the fact that he himself had six children 
to care for. 

“I could help Chinese boys instead of a 
Korean,” the restaurateur told his protege, “but 
I chose you because I want you to work for 
Sino-Korean friendship after you rise in the 
world.” 

After graduating from Hanyang Engi- 
neering College, Song obtained employment 
with the Sampoong Paper factory in 1958. He 
got married last year with Li’s help. 

Having put Song on his own feet, Li is 
helping an 18-year-old Korean boy attending 
a technical high school in Pusan. 
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Worst Calamities in a Century 


t has been the customary practice of the 

Chinese Communists to play up their “great 
leap forward” and play down their mis- 
fortunes. Something now has happened that 
they cannot conceal—the general famine on 
the Chinese mainland. The causes are rather 
obvious; total failure of the commune system, 
abusive exportation of food supplies and se- 
vere consequences of natural calamities, Yet 
Peiping asserts that it is only the natural 
calamities that are to blame. 

On December 30, 1960, the Hong Kong 
Ta Kung Pao, a Communist mouthpiece, in 
an article entitled “China Successful in Com- 
bating the Worst Natural Calamity in the 
Past Century” disclosed: 

“In 1960, about 900,000,000 mow (147,966,000 
acres) of farm land came under the attack 
of natural calamities in varying degrees. This 
area represented more than 50 per cent of 
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the total cultivated land in the country. In 
it, 300,000,000 to 400,000,000 mow (49,322,000 to 
65,762,000 acres) of farm land were severely 
hit with parts of them suffering complete 
crop failures. 


“The calamities this year were particu- 
larly disastrous in that they came on the 
heels of the heavy natural calamities which 
swept over 600,000,000 mow (98,644,000 acres) 
of farm land in 1959, 


“The most serious of the natural calami- 
ties this year was drought. With the excep- 
tion of Tibet which was free from natural 
calamities and Sinkiang where the threats of 
disaster were successfully fought off despite 
abnormal weather there, all the provinces 
and autonomous regions in the country ex- 
perienced natural calamities in varying de- 
grees with total area of land affected being 
reported at 600,000,000 mow (98,644,000 acres.) 
Hit in wide areas were the provinces of Ho- 
pei, Honan, Shantung and Shansi, and it is 
estimated that over 60 per cent of the culti- 
vated land in the four provinces fell victim 
to natural calamities with the longest spell 
of drought lasting for six or seven months, 
In some areas, the dry spell lasted for more 
than one year. At the most serious stages of 
drought in spring and autumn this year, there 
was no water in 8 of the 12 principal rivers 
in Shantung Province. 


“Damages from typhoon and floods this 
year were also very serious. A total of 20 
provinces and autonomous regions were hit 
with the most severe damages being reported 
in the northeastern provinces and the coastal 
provinces of Kwangtung, Fukien, Kiangsu and 
Shantung. The eastern section of Liaoning 
Province was hit by the worst flood ever re- 
corded in the hydrographic chronology of © 
the province. The floods this year came as — 
a result of the series of heavy typhoon in- — 
vasions. China this year had the largest 
number of typhon invasions of the past 50— 
years. From June to October, there were ele- — 
ven typhoon invasions whose duration was © 
very long, generally lasting for about ten 
hours each, and the longest duration was re- _ 
ported at well over 20 hours. : 
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“In consequence of the drought and floods, 
large areas in Shantung, Honan, Kiangsu, 
Anhwei and Liaoning provinces had insect 
pests. In Shensi, Shansi, Hopei, Anhwei and 
Shantung provinces, hailstorms and frost were 
serious and frequent.” 


Obviously the consequences of these cala- 
mities are serious. A China News Service dis- 
patch from Peiping dated December 27 com- 
pares this gloomy picture to what happened 
in the Manchu dynasty: 


“According to what was recorded in the 
archives of Pinglu hsien, Shansi Province,” 
the dispatch said, “ ‘In the third year of 
Kuang-hsu, that is, the year of Ting-chou 
(1877) not a drop of rain fell in a hundred 
days. The autumn and winter crops failed 
completely, ‘People took tree bark and grass 
for food. When a father died the son would 
not bury him but would eat his father’s flesh 
in order to satisfy his hunger. When a son 
died the father would not cry but would take 
his son’s bones for making fire.’ and ‘In Ping 
hsien and Jui hsien alone, out_of a total popu- 
lation of some 140,000 to 150,000 people, not 
over 30,000 to 40,000 people survived. Some 
80 to 90 per cent of the people died.’ This 
year, a severe drought happend in Pinglu 
hsien again. In the 300 days from the autumn 
last year to July this year, no heavy rain 
fell. In 100 days within this period, not a 
drop of rain fell. The drought was severer 
than that in the third year of Kuang-hsu.’ 
However, the 120,000 people in the whole hsien 
exerted their utmost efforts and grew wheat 
on 40,000 mow (6,500 acres) of land.” 


Even when the people on the mainland 
are virtually starving, the Chinese Commu- 
nists still praise their “remarkable achieve- 
ment.” Said the aforementioned Ta Kung 
Pao article: “China has experienced this year 
the worst natural calamity in the past cen- 
tury. Having gained remarkable achieve- 
ments in combating the calamity under the 
leadership of the Communist Party, the broad 
Masses are thrashing out with full confidence 
the difficulties that have come with the na- 
tural calamity and are actively developing 
Winter production and making appropriate 
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arrangements for livelihood in preparation 
for a greater harvest next year.” 


Who believes? 


The Year 1960 


On January 1, the People’s Daily, in an 
editorial marking the New Year’s Day, made 
a general survey of international as well as 
domestic situations and called on the broad 
masses to fight for new victories in “world 
peace” and in building socialism at home. 


Referring to the international situation, 
the editorial asserted: “The success of the 
Moscow Meeting of Communist and Workers’ 
Parties has won warm acclaim among the 
people in all corners of the globe. The state- 
ment issued by the meeting is a Marxist- 
Leninist document worked out by the joint 
efforts of 81 Communist and Workers’ Parties 
on the basis of the 1957 Moscow Declaration. 
It calls on all the Communist and Workers’ 
Parties in the world to unite, rely on the 
masses and start a new struggle against im- . 
perialism and for new victories of world 
peace, national liberation, democracy and 
socialism.” 


“The year 1960 marked the further growth 
of the socialist camp in strength and in- 
fluence,” the editorial said. “In the past year, 
the Soviet Union, together with all the other 
socialist countries, .... firmly supported the 
national liberation movements in Asia, Africa 
and Latin America, bringing about a rapid 
rise in the international prestige of the so- 
cialist camp ....” 


Then it went on to say that the year 1960 
was a year of unprecedented upsurge in the 
national liberation movements. The distur- 
bances occurred in Japan, Korea, Turkey, 
Vietnam, Cuba and the Congo in that year, 
it said, combined to imperil the prestige of 
the United’ States. 


As a result, the editorial continued: “The 
neo-colonialism of U.S. imperialism has been 
exposed by the peoples of various countries 
to an increasing extent and has met increas- 
ing resistance. This is a new situation in the 
national liberation movement” 
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For “the imperialist camp,” however, the 
paper opined, “1960 was a year of increasing 
decline, decay and disintegration.” It asserted 
that the United States, “the strongest country 
in the capitalist world,” was facing an acute 
economic crisis which shocked the capitalist 
world. 

Despite the Chinese Communists’ adher- 
ence to the “peaceful co-existence” formula, 
the paper did not rule out the possibility of 
anew war. As usual, it asserted that the 
possibilities lie in the hands of the “imperi- 
alist” powers. 

Quoting the Moscow statement, it said: 
“ ‘The Moscow statement points out that im- 
perialism still ‘persists in preparing a new 
world war, that ‘the danger of a new world 
war still persists,’ that ‘the peoples must now 
be more vigilant than ever’ and that ‘the 
democratic and peace forces today have no 
tsak more pressing than that of safeguarding 
humanity against a global thermo-nuclear 
disaster.’ ” 

Turning to the domestic situation, the 
paper said “1960 was the third year of the 
Chinese people’s continued leap forward, 
guided by the three red banners—the general 
line for building socialism, the big leap for- 
ward and the people’s communes.” But “it 
was also a year of struggle against severe 
natural calamities, waged by the people all 
over the country under the leadership of the 
Communist Party.” 

The paper admitted that the agricultural 
production targets were not met. Said the 
editorial: “China’s agriculture suffered unusu- 
al natural calamities in 1960, Of the country’s 
total area of over 106 million hectares of 
farmland were affected by natural calamities 
in 1959, and 60 million—more than half the total 
farm land—were affected last year. Of this, 
the damage of 20 to 26 million hectares was 
particularly serious. Natural calamities of 
this order have been unknown for the last 
centuny.” 

The Chinese Communists did exert every 
thing to cope with the calamities but to no 
avail. “However,” the paper went on, “the 
damage inflicted and the losses have been 
greatly reduced because the people’s com- 
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mues which possess great vitality were conso- 
lidated, large-scale construction of farm im- 
provement and of water conservancy projects 
had been carried out and the forces. in indus- 
try and other fields were organized in an 
over-all way to support the battles against 
the natural calamities and insure rehabilita- 
tion; and particularly because China’s pea- 
sents waged a tense, stubborn and heroic 
fight, led by the Communist Party. Never- 
theless the damage is very serious. The 1960 
production plans both in agriculture and in 
light industry which relies on agriculture for 
its raw materials have not been fulfilled.” 


Everything there just was not well. There 
was shortage of vegetables and other non- 
staple food. Maladministration of mess halls, 
non-cooperation of the broad masses in the 
communes, clumsy leadership and inferior 
water conservancy works all worked to the 
disadvantage of the ruthless Red regime. 


Warned the editorial: “In order to mini- 
mize the difficulties caused by the crop loss- 
es, it is an urgent task at the present mo- 
ment to work out satisfactory arrangements 
for the livelihood of the people both in the 
rural and urban areas. Planned and rational 
use of food grains must be made in cities 
and rural areas all over the country, and 
every effort should be made to increase pro 
duction of vegetables and other non-staple 
food. All people’s communes must send their 
best cadres to the mess halls to run them 
well. We believe that the difficulties existing 
in the stricken areas at present can be com 
pletely overcome if we rely on the over-all 
arrangements of the Party and the People’s 
Government, if the working personnel at all 
levels go deep among the masses, if the pee 
ple of non-stricken areas will promote the 
noble class fraternity and economize com 
sumption of clothing and food to help the 
stricken areas, and if the people of stricken 
areas will do their utmost to rehabilitat 
themselves and increase production in order 
to avert a famine. ; 


“The Communist Party committees anfj 
the people’s governments at the various level 
must give timely and powerful leadership t 
agricultural production over the winter. F 
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ority should be given to the field ‘manage- 
ment of winter crops, so that winter crops 
may be adequately irrigated and fertilized 
and guarded against frost and cold. An ap- 
propriate number of laborers should be or- 
ganized to repair the canals and level the 
land.” 


The situation was very serious. The paper 
called upon all the people to do their utmost. 
Appealed the paper: “It is the task not only 
of the over 20,000 rural people’s communes 
and all the peasants but of all the people 
throughout the country to strive by every 
effort to achieve a better harvest next sum- 
mer and autumn so as to facilitate the grad- 
ual improvement of the agricultural situa- 
tion.” 


Yet the Chinese Communists are as arro- 
gant as ever. Said the paper: “The imperi- 
alists and reactionaries in different countries 
are jubilant to see the temporary difficulties 
which the natural calamities have brought 
upon us. But they will soon find it was too 
early for them to rejoice.” 


Shouted the paper: “Let all the people 
in the country unite closely and fight for 
new victories in the cause of socialist con- 
struction in 1961! 


“Let the Chinese people and the people 
throughout the world unite closely and fight 
for new victories in the cause of world peace 
in 1961!” 


False Accusation 


Following the issuance of the Moscow 
statement last December the Chinese Com- 
munists intensified their virulent attacks on 
the United States on several fronts. During 
the period from December 16 to January 15, 
the People’s Daily carried two editorials and 
one commentary falsely accusing the United 
States of armed intervention in Laos. 


On December 16, the paper accused the 
_ United States by saying: “U.S. imperialism 
has embarked on the dangerous road of open 
aggression against Laos and created new threats 
to peace in Indo-China, Southeast Asia and 
other parts of the world.” 
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After asserting that “the current grave 
situation in Laos has laid bare the true colors 
of U.S imperialism as a neo-colonialist devil” 
and that “the flames of the civil war kindled 
singlehandedly by U.S. imperialism are spread- 
ing,” the paper voiced their support to the 
Laotian Communists: “The Chinese people 
resolutely support the patriotic Laotian 
people’s just struggle against U.S. imperialist 
intervention and aggression.” 


In a commentary on January 8, the paper 
further warned the U.S. not to play fire. It 
asserted that “the purpose of the United States 
is to start a large-scale shooting war and 
aggravate world tension so as to get rid of or 
alleviate the increasingly serious economic 
crisis at home and to enable the American 
monopoly capitalists to profiteer from another 
war.” 


Ignoring the Russian, Chinese and Viet- 
minh Communists’ bloody hand in the Laotian 
fighting, the paper then blatantly and brazenly 
demanded that the United States “immediately 
rein in its horse at the brink of the precipice.” 


Realizing that the international Commu- 
nists’ efforts of armed intervention in Laos 
was gradually losing out, the paper, in another 
editorial on January 15, urged for the con- 
vocation of an enlarged Geneva Conference 
to cope with the situation. This reflected the 
Communist intrigue to try to grasp from the 
conference table whatever they could not 
get in the battlefield. 


Said the editorial: “Prince Sihanouk has 
brought forth, at a time when the Laotian 
situation is getting more serious, a proposal 
on the convocation of enlarged Geneva Con- 
ference to seek ways for restoring peace in 
Laos. This proposal not only ‘is in accord 
with the Laotian people’s demand for safe- 
guarding their sovereignty and independence 
but also expresses the aspirations of the South- 
east Asian countries for peace and security. 
On January 7, Chairman Khrushchev of the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR wrote in 
reply to Prince Sihanouk in favor of conven- 
ing an International Conference to settle the 
Laotian question. We earnestly hope that all 
countries concerned will adopt a positive at- 
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titude, give common support to Prince Sihau- 
nouk’s proposal to facilitate its early reali- 
zation and speedily stop the U.S. from expand- 
ing its intervention and aggression against 
Laos.” 


Casablanca Conference 


On January 11, the People’s Daily carried 
an editorial greeting the “success” of the Casa- 
blanca Conference of heads of African states 
held in early January. 

In the editorial, the paper asserted that 
at present, the basic situation in Africa is: 
“On the one hand, the flames of the national 
independence movement have spread to all 
parts of Africa and the scope of the struggle 
is growing continuously. The African peo- 
ples’ struggle for national independence and 
against colonialism has become a major force 
in the cause of world peace and progress. 
On the other hand, the imperialist group head- 
ed by the United States is still intensifying 
its brutal suppression of and aggression 
against the African countries. The imperialist 
countries are stepping up their collusion to 
carry savage armed supperssion and massacre 
in those African countries which are fighting 
for national independence and the preser- 
vation of the territorial integrity and sover- 
eignty.” 

As usual, it singled out the United States 
for blame. Continued the editorial: “Espe- 
cially crafty and vicious is U.S. imperialism 
which today, has become the arch enemy of 


the African peoples. Under the camouflage 
of ‘aid’ to the peoples of the backward coun- 
tries, it is doing all it can to stamp out the 
African peoples’ struggle for national inde- 
pendence and to establish a neo-colonial dom- 
ination by the U.S. over the African coun- 
tries in place of the rule by British, French, 
Belgian and other old colonial powers. The 
customary tactics to which U.S. imperialism 
resorts are to disrupt the unity among the 
African peoples and split their forces. Its dirty 
dealings in the Congo under the cover of the 
United Nations flag are a strong case in point, 
Therefore, the importance of unity among 
the African countries, stressed inthe African 
Charter of Casablanca, is of immense signifi- 
cance. It will certainly promote the growth 
of friendly unity among the African peoples 
and the development of the African national 
independence.” 


“But all this has failed to deceive or in- 
timidate the African peoples,” stressed the 
paper. “The resolution of the Conference of 
Heads of African States enthusiastically sup- 
ports the just struggle of the Algerian peoplé 
and demands that all countries who are con- 
cerned about the African peoples’ struggle 
give all-round support to the Algerians. The 
resolution severely condemns the NATO bloc 
and announces that all support to France in 
the Algerian war constitutes an act of hosti- 
lity to the all Africa. This is a great encour- 
agement to the fighting Algerian army and 
people.” 
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Rupture of US-Cuban Ties 


auding the decision of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration to break off diplomatic re- 
lations with Cuba as a wise though long 
overdue move which had the support of all 
free nations, the local papers saw in it a sign 
of the deepening crisis in the Caribbean Sea 
in the days to come. 


The severance of diplomatic relations 
with Cuba as announced by President Eisen- 
hower on January 3, declared the Central Daily 
News in its editorial on January 6, “is a step 
in the right direction which will greatly boost 
the prestige of the United States in Central 


and South America on the one hand and en- — 


hance the confidence of the Asian peoples 
in her on the other.” 


Will the United States just stop at break- 
ing off relations with Cuba or will she take 
a more decisive step later? The arbitrary ac- 
tion taken by the Castro Administration to 
limit the US embassy in Havana to eleven 
persons and to grant forty-eight hours for the 
entire embassy staff, with the exception of 
eleven, to leave Cuba, continued the paper, 
“is something which goes far beyond the limit 
of forbearance of any country. Thus the 
counter-measure taken by the US Govern- 
ment is not unexpected. It is reasonable to 
assume that Castro will not be satisfied with 
driving out American diplomatic personnel 
alone in his struggle against Uncle Sam. In 
case he should take a more drastic step, what 
would the US Government do? The answer 
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to this question only the new American Ad- 
ministration can provide. Therefore, it is 
quite meaningless to speculate on it now.” 


The Red Summit held in Moscow at the 
end of last year, pointed out the paper, “laid 
down a new tactical line, namely, to encircle 
Western Europe and isolate the United States 
by creating disturbances in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America. The trend of events in Cuba 
is no doubt the first move taken by the Com- 
munist aggressors to Sovietize the Western 
Hemisphere on the strength of this new line 
based on ‘non-peaceful change.’ In taking 
this step, the Communist bloc has concerted 
its all-out efforts. Any neglect and wavering 
on the part of the US Government and peo- 
ple will, therefore, have grave consequences. 
Now that the American Government has made 
its firm stand amply clear, we are waiting to 
see what her next step will be.” 


Speculating on the same topic, the Shin 
Sheng Pao Daily News declared in its leading 
article on the same day that “strong as the 
countermeasure taken by the US Government 
may seem, it is a passive one forced upon her 
by Cuba’s repeated provocations.” 


As the situation now stands, the paper 
went on to say, “it is crystal clear that the 
Communist bloc is ready to challenge the 
United States not only in Cuba but also in 
other parts of the globe. If the United States 
had taken a more resolute stand in both Cuba 
and Laos, the growth of communism there 
would have been nipped in the bud. Vacilla- 
tion and delay will only bring nearer the war 





which Uncle Sam has obviously tried to avert. 
In this connection, it may not be out of place 
to point out that other free nations are no 
less fearful of Communist aggression than the 
United States does. They dare not stand up 
to resist the Communist challenge just be- 
cause they fear that the trouble would recoil 
upon themselves should the United States fail 
to back them up. 


“We are pretty sure that if the United 
States can make up her mind to assume the 
responsibility to resist Communist aggression, 
she will have whole-hearted support of all 
free nations. For this reason, it behooves the 
United States as the leader of the free world 
to stand firm, not to be afraid of being in- 
volved in troubles, and least of all, to enter- 
tain any illusion of appeasing and coexisting 
with the Communist world.” 


Regarding the breakoff of her diplomatic 
ties with Cuba by the United States as a wise 
move, the China Daily News editorialized on 


January 7 that “the wild and unsupported 
charge hurled at the United States by Castro 
at the time when the local war in Laos is 
going on and just before the inauguration of 
the Kennedy Administration is beyond any 
shadow of doubt Communist-inspired.” 


“As we see it,” continued the paper, “the 
significance of this historical step adopted by 
the Eisenhower Administration is twofold: 
(1) the resolute action taken by the United 
States will lead other states in the Western 
Hemisphere to follow suit and thereby iso- 
late Cuba in that part of the world; (2) it 
will help enhance the confidene of the free 
nations in Uncle Sam. If the latter can fol- 
low it with a more determined action, it will 
be a fatal blow to the Communist aggressive 
moves in different parts of the globe. At the 
time when the Communists are intensifying 
their aggressive move in Latin America, let 
us hope that all states there will close ranks 
in their common struggle against commu- 
nism. The United States should stand up 
against any Communist challenge. Only thus 
can she checkmate Communist aggression, 
win the victory in the crucial struggle be- 
tween the two opposing camps, and preserve 
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the peace of both the American continent and 
the world.” 


“The breaking of US-Cuban ties not only 
represents a high tide in the worsening rela- 
tions between the two countries but also pre- 
Sages a drastic change in the relations among 
the states in Latin America.” Thus said the 
United Daily News editorially on January 6. 


This historical steptaken by the Eisenhower 
Administration, the paper went on to say, 
“immediately brings to the fore the following 
questions. First, will US-Cuban relations 
remain as they are or will they further de- 
teriorate? Should they go from bad to worse, 
would it lead to open conflict between them? 
Secondly, if there will be no war between 
them, what will be the fate of the Guantanamo 
naval base of the United States in Cuba? 
Thirdly, if the relations between the two 
countries continue to deteriorate, will Cuba 
withdraw from the Organization of American 
States, and denounce the Rio de Janeiro Pact? 
Should Cuba take such steps, would Castro 
give open support to the anti-American move- 
ment or even instigate revolutions in various 
countries of Latin America? It goes without 
saying that only time can provide answers to 
these questions. Be that as it may, the rup- 
ture of diplomatic ties between the two 
American states serves as a warning that the 
crisis in the Caribbean Sea is deepening.” 


Commenting on the same topic on the 
same day, the China Post observed: “Ihe US 
action to break off formal relations with 
Cuba is significant in several respects. It 
shows, in the first place, that the United 
States is determined not to be pushed around 
by others and that she will take appropriate 
action to give expression to her feelings at 
the end of her patience. Secondly, the sev- 
erance of diplomatic relations with Cuba is 
evidence that an outgoing Administration in 
Washington is capable of vigorous action 
even in the last weeks of its authority and 
that those who count upon an interregnum in 
the conduct of American foreign policy be- 
tween the election of a new President in No- 
vember and his inauguration in January of | 
the next year are miserably wrong. Thirdly, — 
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the action taken by President Eisenhower 
will enhance US prestige not only in Latin 
America but throughout the whole world. 
All these are healthy developments which it 
behooves us to note with care. 


“It is interesting to learn that Secretary 
of State Christian A. Herter has asked Mr. 
Dean Rusk, his successor under the incoming 
Democratic Administration, in advance whe- 
ther the Kennedy government wished to asso- 
ciate itself with the US brceak of relations 
with Cuba. Though Mr. Rusk’s reply after 
consultation with Mr. Kennedy was that in 
the absence of complete information on all 
the relevant factors the new Administration 
did not feel that it could participate in the 
decision, the very fact that Mr. Rusk has been 
consulted bespeaks President Eisenhower’s 
eagerness to have by-partisan support for 
important policy decisions he is called upon 
to make in the last days of his tenure of of- 
fice. Mr. Rusk’s refusal to commit himself 
and President-elect Kennedy in one way or 
another is only to be expected in the circum- 
stances but should not be taken as an indica- 
tion that the incoming Democratic Adminis- 
tration is opposed to President Eisenhower’s 
action. As a matter of fact, we have reason 
to believe that when Mr. Kennedy is inau- 
gurated two wecks from now, he will contin- 
ue not to have any formal dealings with Cuba 
unless Castro mends his ways. 


“The U.S. severance of diplomatic rela- 
tions with Cuba is likely to lead to similar 
actions by other Latin American countries. 
If that happens, it will pave the way for the 
gradual isolation of the Castro dictatorship 
and thereby make it more difficult for the 
international Communists to make use of 
Havana as a convenient center to carry on 
infiltration and subversive activities in Cen- 
tral and South America.” ; 


Terming the statement made by the Cubah 
government following the rupture of diplo- 
matic ties with the United States a vicious 


pitfall, the China News editorialized on 
January 13 that “on the other hand, it at- 
tempted to divide the American people. By 
denouncing the Republican administration 
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and casting a coquettish glance at the Dem- 
ocrats, Castro obviously hoped to win good- 
will for his own cause and create antipathy 
for the Republicans among the ranks of the 
Democratic Party. This is why the Cuban 
government radio and television network de- 
liberately tried to clear Kennedy of respon- 
sibility for the rupture of Cuban-US ties by 
emphasizing that Kennedy did not participate 
in the decision to break off relations. 


“On the other hand, the Castro regime 
attempted to place the blame for Cuba’s feud 
with the US on the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. In so doing, it tried to portray the 
latter as unscrupulous and aggressive in na- 
ture. Castro’s hypocritical gesture of good 
will for Kennedy is intended to present a 
sharp contrast between the outgoing and in- 
coming US administrations. “Castro’s double- 
barrelled tactic is in fact nothing new. He is 
merely faithfully adhering to the Kremlin 
line. Recently, Soviet leaders ,while denigrat- 
ing the present US government, tried to 
make-believe that they were looking forward 
to improving relaions with the Kennedy 
government.” 


The Manila Conference 


In the face of the tense situation in Asia, 
editorialized the Central Daily News on Janu- 
ary 18, “the meeting of the foreign ministers of 
the four anti-Communist countries in Manila 
is a welcome news. Ata time when the Laotion 
situation is in the balance, let us hope that 
they will take up the Communist intrigue in 
Asia for discussion and take effective measures 
to cope with it.” 


The chief task of the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization, the paper went on to say, “is 
to preserve the security of Southeast Asia. 
Upon its success or failure in dealing with 
the Laotian crisis depends the value of its 
existence. Such being the case, it is hoped 
that the Manila meeting will map out ways 
and means to give its support to this organi- 
zation so as to dispel whatever misgivings the 
peoples in free Asian countries may have had 
towards the United States.” 


The anti-Communist struggle, pointed out 
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the paper, “is global in scale. In this common 
struggle all free nations must unite as one 
man. The Asian nations have never under- 
estimated the importance of Europe. It be- 
hooves the European countries to realize the 
importance of Asia. Now that the Communist 
bloc is aiming its arrow of aggression at Asia, 
only by marshalling all forces of the free world 
can we hope to win the victory in the fight 
against our common foe. Thus, the foreign 
ministers’ meeting should do everyt hing pos- 
sible to promote the solidarity of all anti-Com- 
munist countries in Asia on the one hand 
and to win the positive support of the Western 
democracies in their common effort to deala 
fatal blow to the Communists in the Asian 
battlefield on the other so as to maintain the 
peace and security of the whole free world.” 


Attaching great significance to the Foreign 
Ministers’ Conference in Manila, the Shin Sheng 
Pao Daily News in two consecutive articles on 
January 16 and 18 respectively speculated that 
“the motive for the calling of this meeting is 
the result of the critical situation in Laos 
and the failure of SEATO to effectively deal 
with it. Such being the case, the most urgent 
task facing the conferees is how to strengthen 
East Asia so as to keep it free from further 
Communist aggression. As we see it, there 
are several alternatives to achieve this end. 
The first is to invite the Republic of China, 
which is a strong military power, to participate 
in the SEATO.« The second alternative is to 
form a four-power military alliance, i.e., an 
alliance of the Republic of China, the Re- 
public of the Philippines, the Republic of 
Korea and the Republic of Vietnam. As both 
the Philippines and Vietnam are members of 
the SEATO, this military alliance is in a 
way closely related to it. 


“However, whatever common security 
measure will be decided upon by the parti- 
cipants in the conference must have the 
consent and support of the United States 
which has treaty obligations with all these 
four powers. What policy the new United 
States administration will adopt in East Asia 
remains yet to be seen. But in principle the 
United States should give her support to the 
Asian peoples in their defense of Asia, build 
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up their ability for selfdefense and promote 
their mutual cooperation.” 


Commenting on the same topic, the China 
Post, in two successive editorials on January 
16 and 18 stated: “The four countries.that 
will take part in the forthcoming Manila 
Conference are all anti-Communist, and po-« 
tential victims of Communist aggression. That 
is a fact of major importance which binds 
them together and insures a successful outcome 
of the impending meeting. Though not much 
can be expected from a conference lasting 
for only two days, it will pave the way for 
further consultations and perhaps agreements, 
among the participating nations, looking to- 
ward concerted action to safeguard their own 
security.” 


Since the SEATO, continued the paper, 
“ha failed to take action to meet the critical 
situation in Laos, the Four-Power Foreign 
Ministers’ Conference due to convene in Mani- 
la this week is all the more significant. It is 
hoped that out of the exchange of opinions 
by the Foreign Ministers of the four anti- 
Communist nations of Asia there will be 
greater solidarity and unity among the par- 
ticipants. Nothing would be better for the 
cause of freedom in this part of the world if 
the Manila meeting eventually leads to some 
mutual security arrangements among these 
purely Asian countries.” 


Coming as it did after the non-Asian 
members of the SEATO had failed to agree 
on the steps to be taken in Laos and meeting 
on the eve of President Kennedy’s inaugura- 
tion, declared the China News editorially on 
January 17, “the Manila conference could not 
have been better timed for dramatic effect. 


Regarding the refusal of Thailand and 
Pakistan to take part in the meeting as a 
matter of regret, the paper continued, 
“throughout the Laotian crisis, Thailand has 
advocated a strong policy and was disap- 
pointed at SEATO’s ineffectiveness. It stands 
to reason that its government would welcome 
such an opportunity to exchange views with 
not only the Republic of the Philippines, a 
fellow Asian signatory power, but also with 
such resolute anti-Communist’ nations as the 
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Republic of China, the Republic of Korea 
and the Republic of Vietnam, the last men- 
tioned being also greatly concerned over what 
is happening in neighbering Laos. It is hoped 
that the Thai foreign minister would find 
time to attend the last part of the conference. 


“In the case of Pakistan, it is somewhat 
difficult. Though also a member of the 
SEATO, it is comparatively remote from the 
immediate scene of trouble. Besides, since it 
has recognized the Peiping regime, its foreign 
minister could not very well sit down at the 
same conference table with the Chinese for- 
eign minister, how much he may agree with 
the idea of calling such a conference. 


“Another point which has not been over- 
looked is that thus far Washington has kept 
conspicuously quiet on the Manila Confer- 
ence. True, an old administration is bowing 
out and a new one is stepping in this Friday 
and everybody is busy. There is, however, 
no reason to suppose that the United States 
has any reservation about the wisdom of the 
four Asian foreign ministers in deciding to 
meet in consultations and to exchange views 
on matters of common interest in their re- 
gion. 


“One would think that as the govern- 
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ments which the four ministers represent are 
all allied with the United States by bilateral 
security treaties, and in the case of the Phi- 
lippines, additionally through the SETAO, 
anything the four friendly nations can do to 
improve their lateral relations can not but 
help strengthen the free world’s position in 
the Western Pacific as a whole. This being 
the case, it is hoped that the United States 
would soon come out with a statement en- 
dorsing the Manila conference. 


“It is of course still too early to tell how 
much the four foreign ministers can accom- 
plish. One inescapable impression is that the 
conference has been called in too short a 
notice and as a result there has not been 
enough time for any of the participants to 
make thorough preparations. Another is that 
the two-day duration is too brief to permit 
any detailed exchange of views on important 
matters. 


“All in all however, this is the first meet- 
ing of its kind among free Asian nations. 


Fruitful discussions this time may pave the © 
way for more useful conference in the future. 
What really matters is that the Manila con- 
ferences should begin and end on a note of 
solidarity so as to put the Chinese Commu- 
nists on notice.” 





Disasters on the Mainland 


fter the Peiping Radio announced on De- 
cember 29, 1960, that natural disasters 
“without parallel in the past century” had 
befallen the Chinese mainland in 1960, the 
Manchester Guardian in England, in an editorial 
titled “China’s Sorrow”, commented on De- 
cember 30 as follows: 
“The Chinese Communists have again 
admitted that what they previously dismissed 
as hostile propaganda is true after all. There 


is hunger in China. Their harvests this year 
have largely failed; ‘the situation is serious’; 
the People’s Daily discusses action ‘to get over 
the famine.’ This disaster is officially ascribed 
to a year of natural calamities—the worst 
for a century. Over half the farmland of 
China, it is said, has been stricken by drought, 


floods, insects, and other misfortunes. There 
is no reason to doubt this; these are the haz- 
ards that the Chinese, under whatever system, 
have always had to face. But it is fair to 
point out that forced collectivization of agri- 
culture has usually led to bad harvests or 
even, as in the Soviet Union, to starvation 
for millions. 

“There are still those who argue that, 
although communism may have stripped itself 
of most of the other virtues once ascribed to 
it, it is at least more efficient than other 
systems in raising living standards quickly. 
This thesis has now become harder to main- 
tain’ the crop failures (whatever part nature 
may have played in them) may do for Com- 
munist China’s economic reputation what 
Tibet did for its political reputation. But 
this is a minor consolation: otherwise the 
hunger in China does almost nobody good. 
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There is no sign that the Chinese Government 
is going to relax the commune system to meet 
the emergency; on the contrary, it will prob 
ably screw it still tighter.” 


The Scotsman, under the title “Bad Harvest 
in China”, said on December 30: “Communist 
China for the third year running has had 4 
bad harvest. Peking radio has admitted 


-and, of course, blamed it on natural calamities 


flood in some places, drought in others. The 
third year of Chinese communism’s ‘grea 
leap forward’ turns out once again to ha 

been a standstill, perhaps even a step back 
ward. Refugees say the shortage of food is worse 
even than it was ll years ago before the Com 
munists achieved power. That estimate shoul 
probably be regarded with circumspection, 
for memory plays tricks and refugees are o 

ten liable to overstate the case. Yet Peking 
itself, after all, has warned the populatio 
that there will be food shortages this nex 
year and it is admitted that rations, alread 
iron, have been reduced. Such official admi 

sions mean that conditions in many parts @ 
China are desperate. : 


“Peking blames the drought and faming 
but every Chinese knows only too well tha 
the peasants (and after them the townspeoplé 
were forced into the communes preciself 
under the promise that by means of this soc# 
al system China would at last overcome thes 
ancient twin foes which over the millennié 
have been responsible for myriads of Chines 
deaths by starvation. Now they are in theif 
communes; they live in barracks as soldies 
from cradle to grave; their very families art 
militarised; the tombs of their ancestors 
flattened and ploughed; their children aft 





taken from them and put into creches to free 
the fathers and mothers for work in the fields 
and giant irrigation projects; they receive no 
money but ‘free’ rations of food in the same 
way as the slaves of every other despotism 
in history, they carry on their backs an army 
of bureaucrats more enormous than even 
China knew before, all in the name of the 
‘great leap forward’; and still they starve. 


“The Chinese are a patient people, non 
more so. Yet when they are roused no peo- 
ple are more fierce, terrible and relentless in 
their anger. Peking will strain every resource 
of cajolery and cruelty, of terror and trickery, 
to avert that rising anger from itself. It will 
probably succeed, But in the desperate situa- 
tion they may turn to desperate measures.” 


The Daily Telegraph under the title “China’s 
Food Shortage”, commented on January 2; 
“Since Communists normally play down 
disasters, the Chinese food situation must be 
even more serious than the official press ad- 
mitted last week. Grain output, even allowing 
for exports, should still be sufficient to provide 
the calories requisite for adequate, if bare, 
existence, despite the rapidly rising popula- 
tion. Where are famine conditions, they are 
probably attributable to poor distribution. If 
reports over the coming months indicate this 
to be an over-favourable estimate, then the 
disaster has been gigantic. 


“China’s peasants, however resentful at 
the pace at which they are driven, are sensible 
enough not to blame natural disasters on their 
Governments. Some may wonder, in tradi- 
tional fashion, whether the Communists may 
have lost the ‘mandate of heaven,’ when, de- 
spite their boasts, they have clearly not mas- 
tered nature. In imperial China, where control 
was looser, agricultural disasters could lead to 
the rise of pretenders leading peasant armies 
and attempting to take over :the ‘mandate, 
But when the country is so much more tightly 
disciplined, as it is today, it would be foolish 
to bank on the regime collapsing. However, 
agricultural disasters behind the Iron Curtain 
often require scapegoats, as Mr. Matskevich, 
the recently dismissed Soviet Minister of 
Agriculture, has discovered. The leaders of 
im the Chinese Communist party may well re- 
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sume now their dispute over the of the 
worth rural communes. 


“Can the West do anything but stand 
awestruck at the magnitude of the problems 
of feeding a nation of close on 700 million? 
An American offer to donate several hundred 
thousand tons of wheat to the famine victims 
in the northern wheat-consuming provinces 
might become necessary on purely humani- 
tarian grounds. Should this be so, it would 
have the additional recommendation of em- 
barrassing the Chinese Communist regime. 
The Communist leaders would either have to 
appear prepared to make their people suffer 
for the sake of national prestige—or they 
would have to explain how the wicked 
American Government could come to make 
such a gesture. The gesture, like the Hoover 
mission to Russia in the ‘twenties’ would not 
commit American politically; nor would it 
aid China’s general economic development 
significantly. The Practical difficulties would 
be immense. Whatever the truth of China’s 
disasters, some attention could be given to 
them now.” é 


Clear Evidence 


The Economist, commenting on Chinese 
mainland’s food shortage on January 7, said: 
“When Peking admits failure to achieve its 
1960 targets for agriculture and light industry, 
and buys 300,000 tons of grain from Australia 
alone, there is clear evidence of a real shortage; 
self-sufficiency in basic food has been one of 
Communist China’s Proudest boasts. Just 
how bad things are—they may be tragic—is still 
Peking’s secret; the customary flood of year- 
end statistics has dried up almost as the Yellow 
River did last spring. But the People’s Daily 
concedes that, despite China’s ‘triumphant 
overcoming’ of drought, flood and pests dur- 
ing 1960, ‘nevertheless the damage is very 
serious.’ 

“This grim tone is not for every day. 
Most Chinese newspaper space is still taken 
up by success stories (and floating accounts 
of the tribulations of such unenlightened 
countries as Britain). It is claimed that the 
‘leap forward’ continues in heavy industry, 
with 1960 crude steel output exceeding 18 
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million tons, against 13 million in 1959. The 
credibility of such statistics is, admittedly, 
uncertain. In 1959, with much complaint 
about inaccurate assessments, the figure given 
for 1958 food grain output was slashed by a 
third, it was still supposedly enough to give 
every Chinese more than two pounds of grain 
a day. But recently, the People’s Daily insisted 
that grain output must be more than doubled 
to become ‘adequate.’ 


“How much, meanwhile, can even the 
hardy Chinese physique stand, and for how 
long? Discouragement and fatigue have been 
showing themselves on a scale requiring at- 
tention at the national level. The Peking 
press has pointed out that only through rest 
‘can the labourers regain physical strength, 
and has urged local officials to allow the 
peasants two days’ resta month. These same 
peasants are said to have been strengthened 
and heartened by the rush of functionaries 
to join their rural toil. Their morale might 
also be raised if the food shortage were eased 
by some extension of Russia’s ‘selfless aid,’ 
tributes to which were conspicuously absent 
from Peking’s New Year declaration last 
week. 


“But Russia has had its own harvest trou- 
bles this year. Mr. Matskevich, the Soviet 
Minister of Agriculture, has just been posted, 
after much criticism of his work, to the Ka- 
zakhstan ‘virgin lands, a punishment that 
fits the scapegoat. And so far the Soviet press 
has seemed unwilling to arouse its readers’ 
sympathy by telling them of Communist 
China’s sorrows.” 


The New York Herald Tribune said on Jan- 
uary 1; “The droughts, floods, storms and 
insect plagues which have staggered Commu- 
nist China’s agriculture in the last year show 
that neither ‘socialist legality’ nor Leninist 
ideological techniques nor the farm commune 
system have been able to solve the great 
problems inherent in Chinese food produc- 
tion. 

“It is permissible to wonder whether the 
dramatic announcement from Peiping is, in 
its unprecedented form, somewhat exagger- 
ated, perhaps for the sake of disguising the 
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fact that the commune system is not working 











































well. At any rate, if the Yellow River did c 
indeed dry up, that alone would amount to p 
a catastrophe. We can be sure that millions Hl 
of Chinese have again been visited by the tl 
millennial scourage of hunger. ¢: 
“The Soviet Union, too, is still far from la 
a satisfactory solution to its agricultural pro- ¥ 
duction, which remains its biggest domestie ¢ 
problem. Mr. Khrushchev now talks of irrigate § 
ing the Ukraine, and has sent his minister of 
of agriculture more or less to Siberia. Amerie § # 
cans are not ones to give lessons in agricul § ™ 
tural planning, but our problem of plenty is§ /¢ 
infinitely preferable to the want afflicting 
Communist countries.” W 
ine 
An Augmented Hoax the 
The New York Times suspected that the . 
major natural catastrophe was an augmented gra 
hoax by Peiping blunders and that the sys- the 
tem of peoples communes, with its fantastic dec: 
effort to reduce the individual Chinese pea- Ch: 
sant to the status of a work ant in an ant pla 
colony, had played a role in the present poi 
famine. In its December 30 editorial, the Gat 
paper said: “The specter of famine threatens 300 
millions of Chinese in mainland China. That 
is the clear import of yesterday’s announces 
ment in Peiping that China has suffered the Asic 
worst series of natural calamities—floods,— ‘Tor 
droughts, insect infestation and the like—seen § Wea’ 
in the last century. As a result there has shov 
been no or little harvest on tens of thousands and 
of square miles of crop land. § Chir 
“It will be interesting to see what the a 
Soviet Government does in this situation Al 
After the recent orgy of propaganda about™ Chin 
unshakable Soviet-Chinese friendship one§ It re 
would expect to see a massive flow of food™ cultu 
from the Soviet Union to Communist China tess 
But it remains to be seen whether this will mune 
happen, and it is worth remembering thatg™ deter 
this year’s Soviet harvest has been nethial mune 
for Moscow to boast about. ; the g 
“No doubt there have been major natural * 
catastrophe in mainland China this year, but ~ e 
we may suspect that nature’s blows were aug «J 
mented by Peiping blunders. At least wé§ bump 
xagg 
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can remember that only a few years ago Pei- 
ping was claiming that its giantlirrigation and 
flood control projects had forever banished 
the threat of flood and other major natural 
catastrophe from China, claims which the 
latest news exposes as nonsense. Moreover, 
we may suspect that the system of Peoples 
Communes, with its fantastic effort to reduce 
the individual Chinese peasant to the status 
of a worker ant in an ant colony, has played 
a role in the present catastrophe. The Chi- 
nese people are paying a heavy price for their 
leaders’ ideological adventurism.” 


Phil Newsom in the December 28 issue of 
Washington Post also pointed out that the fam- 
ine report itself “may be a hoax foisted upon 
the Chinese people by a regime stopping at 
nothing to achieve its ‘great leap forward.” 
He said: “There is evidence that an internal 
grain shortage is being created to increase 
the amount available for export. Supple- 
menting previous reports that workers on 
China’s thousands of communes had been 
piaced on reduced rations because of disap- 
pointing grain production, Peking radio said 
‘natural calamities’ had hit 150 million of the 
300 million acres under cultivation. 


“Non-Communist weather observers in 
Asia doubt that the Red Chinese report of 
crop failures can be laid entirely on the 
weather. They say official weather records 
show Red China had a normal growing season, 
and had better than average rainful in central 
China where the Red regime now says no rain 
fell for nine months.” 


The columnist pointed out: “The Red 
Chinese report is noteworthy in two aspects: 
It represents a further scaling down of agri- 
cultural production which has been in prog- 
ress since the establishment of the com- 
munes in 1958. It isan expression of Red China’s 
determination to press ahead with the com- 
Mune program which has been described as 
the greatest example of Communist disregard 
for human life and values since Josef Stalin’s 
Massacre of the peasants in the 1920s. 


“In 1959, the Reds admitted belatedly that 
bumper crop reports for 1958 had been grossly 
exaggerated. 
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“They then scaled down 1959 goals in 
grain production from 525 million tons to 275 
million tons, or a drop of nearly 50 per cent. 


“Their 1960 figures called for an increase 
of 11 per cent over 1959, and it now is dis- 
closed that the gain will be small, if there is 
any gain at all.” 


The Laotian Crisis 


The Chinese Communists openly inter- 
vened in the Laotian crisis by declaring on 
December 21 that they would exert their 
“utmost effort” to halt what they called 
“U.S. imperialism’s intervention and aggres- 
sion” in Laos. Commenting on the declara- 
tion, the Scripps-Howard Newspapers said on 
December 27: “It is an old trick of Commu- 
nist strategists to throw up a barrage of 
fulminations against the West and its allies 
as a prelude or cover-up for some intended 
aggressive act.” 

The Seattle Times said on December 30: 
“Red China’s belligerently worded direct dip- 
lomatic intervention in the Laos crisis this 
week is reminiscent of the ugly threats that 
preceded Red Chinese entry into the Korean 
War a decade ago. 

“As in Korea, an attempt is being made 
to achieve Communist control of Laos through 
the use of native troops, armed and supplied 
by neighboring Communist countries. 

“It must be the earnest hope of all peace- 
loving and freedom-loving people that the 
parallel to Korea is not carried one step fur- 
ther—that a defeat of native Red forces would 
not be followed by the direct intervention of 
Chinese troops... 

“There may be a connection between Red 
China’s heightened belligerency in Southeast 
Asia and her desperate domestic economic 
plight. 

“It is not unknown for dictatorships to 


attempt to ease domestic economic pressures 
by turning to foreign adventures. 


“On the optimistic side, it is also by no 
means unknown for Communist dictatorships 
to make threats which they do not carry out.” 
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A Must Gor Your General Reference 


CHINA VEARBOOK 
1959-1960 


Over 600,000 words in 


provide the most authoritative and 


up-to-date information on China. 
More than 600 names in Whos 
Who. New features’ include 


important laws of the year, treaties, 
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TEN YEARS OF STORM 


By Chow Ching-wen 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, New York, 


312 pp., US$6.00 


Reveiwed by Ronald C. S. Chien 

r. Lin Yu-tang remarks in a foreward to 
D this English version of Mr. Chow Ching- 
wen’s Ten Years of Storm: “Here at last is a 
book by a Chinese who knows the true story 
of the Communist regime”. 

The author, former assistant secretary 
general of the China Democratic League 
(CDL), served for eight years in high-rank- 
ing positions with the Peiping regime before 
he escaped to Hongkong in the year 1957. 
With his scholarly background and vast ex- 
perience, Mr. Chow presents the facts with 
sincerity, frankness, and eloquence so that 
people of the free world may understand the 
true nature of Chinese communism from this 
comprehensive and factual information, im- 
partial and truthful. 

Mr. Chow warns people in the West not 
to be misled by the Chinese Communist pro- 
paganda. Misconceptions of leading states- 
men of the West can easily lead to grievous 
consequences as evidenced in the past. He 
particularly points out the popular but false 
conceptions that Mao Tse-tung is a “national 
Communist” and that the Chinese Communist 
Party is a “nationalistic organization” influ- 
enced by traditional Chinese culture, are 
completely unsupported by facts. Full expla- 
nations and ample proof are given in this 
book. 

Besides Marxism-Leninism and armed 
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force, the Chinese Communists skilfully used 
the “United Front” to seize power. The suc- 
cessful use of the United Front deceived the 
Kuomintang (KMT), the local military lead- 
ers, and the democratic parties and groups, 
defeated the KMT forces and deceived four 
classes of the Chinese people. 


The author notes the application of the 
same tactics in other countries for infiltration, 
subversive activities and so forth behind the 
facade of an International United Front. No 
one has ever told more truthfully the real- 
status of the minority parties of which he was 
a leading member. He says; “Before the 
advent of Red China, the seven minor politi- 
cal parties and groups in China all had their 
own aims and principles, and followed their 
individual programs toward their own objec- 
tives. I myself participated in drafting the 
program of the CDL. But after the parties 
had joined the Peking regime, these indivi- 
dual programs were abolished. The first article 
of the charter of each party was amended to 
read: ‘The program of this Party (or League, 
Association, Society) accepts the leadership 
of the Chinese Communist Party (CCP).’ 
Their status was thus determined by these 
two articles, so that although they retained 
their different names and outwardly remained 
independent, they had in fact become empty 
shells of their former selves.” 


Mao Tse-tung is the absolute dictator of 
the Peiping regime. He is today the focus of 
a personality cult—the Stalin of Peiping. 
Even after the death of Stalin, and after 
Mao Tse-tung’s resignation from the chair- 
manship of the Peiping regime, Mao is still the 
most powerful man in the country. The other 
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collective leaders such as Liu Shao-chi, Chu 
Teh, Chou En-lai, Chen Yi and Peng Chen 
are all faithful supporters of the “chairman”, 
for the party controls the government and 
Mao controls the party. It is therefore signi- 
ficant and understandable that the Chinese 
Communist policies fully reflect Mao’s person- 
al characteristics—his ability to remain serene 
in adverse circumstances and his ruthlessness 
in pressing his advantage. 


What is the life of the Chinese Commu- 
nists? The leaders of the CCP often said, 
“We live on movements.” The CCP does not 
live by law but through their movements. 
Campaigns and movements were designed to 
help the government carry out its routine 
duties. But the nationwide “struggle and 
liquidation” movements were launched to 
eliminate large number of anti-government 
people. More than two million “landlords” 
were thus either killed or terrorized to com- 
mit suicide by the Land Reform Movement 
alone. Then came the Anti-Hu Feng Move- 
ment aimed at regimentation of scholars and 
intellectuals, principally at universities, 
schools and cultural organizations. The fol- 
lowing instance is a good illustration of the 
suffering of students during the Anti-Hu 
Feng Movement: 


“Another incident concerned a student of 
the Peking College of Mining. He was de- 
voted to his studies, and refused to join the 
Communist Youth League. The CCP Branch 
and the Youth League attacked him during 
the Anti-Hu Feng Movement. This student, 
because of his single-mindness and pride, was 
greatly distressed and refused to be publicly 
humiliated. He decided to take his own life, 
and because of his unique way of committing 
suicide created a sensation. He bought a 
bottle of wine and some candy and put them 
in a satchel. He also gathered about twenty 
stones. He took these with him and climbed 
up on the college chimney, which was some 
thirty meters high. When the Dean and some 
of the professors heard of it, they rushed over, 
and before a huge crowd of students the Dean 
asked him to come down, promising to help 
him in every way he could. But the student 
refused to budge. ‘You won’t be able to hu- 
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miliate me again,’ he said as he drank. ‘I am 
innocent. I am going to jump, and my death 
will be a protest to your ruthless persecution? 
When people tried to climb up to him he 
threw the stones at them and threatened to 
jump right away. And after he finished his 
bottle of wine, he jumped to his death.” 


Under the tyrannical yoke of Communism, 
the Chinese people practically live in “Hell 
on Earth”. More than ten million “counter- 
revolutionaries” were sent to jail or labor 
camps like machines without pay. In 1953, 
Wong I-fu, the vice-minister interior, made 
the following official report about the living 
conditions of the peasants who constitute more 
than 80 per cent of the Chinese population; 
“I did not see a single tree in the villages, 
Peasents are living in straw huts without any 
kang to sleep on. The stoves outside the huts 
are almost never used from year end to year 
end. I have never seen-people eating the 
things they eat to keep alive. The extent of 
their poverty and suffering is unimaginable, 
Other cadres who came back from Shensi put 
a dozen kinds of wild plants, leaves, and tree 
roots on the conference table, some of which 
I had never seen before. They said, “This is 
what the people are eating to supplement 
their diet” The repression of people even 
included the worker with long working 
hours and low wages. Unemployment is 
prevalent in the cities. While the high— 
ranking and middle class Communist 
cadres live in comfort, the low class cadres 
have only enough to keep from starving. 


The author criticizes the premature es 
tablishment of the commune system. Plenti- 
ful resources, great productivity, and exten 
sive communication facilities should be the 
prerequisites which the Communists are lack= 
ing. However the failure of agricultural co- 
operatives and the readiness for war forced 
the Communists to take such a drastic step. 
Communes were organized for the militariza= 
tion of production, the collectivization of daily 
life, and the organization of work on a fight 
ing basis. The Chinese Communists have re 
vived the slave system in China, and the peo- 
ple have tried to rebel in many ways: by kill 


ing farm animals, destroying fields of grain § acts 
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sprouts, wrecking communes, killing cadres 
and other kinds of open hostility. There 
have been uprisings in nearly every province 
throughout the mainland. This the Commu- 
nists admit, and often refer to in their docu- 
ments. 

It is highly commendable that the author 
devotes a chapter to the moral and cultural 
decline of the people. What is happening to 
the traditional Chinese culture? The man of 
character is the hereditary moral ideal of 
Chinese society. Character means loyalty, 
filial piety, chastity, courage. The Chinese 
also believe firmly in integrity with a sense 
of shame. The Communists induced the de- 
velopment of the avaricious side of human 
nature rather than the good. “Everywhere 
they have tried to isolate people to make 
them completely dependent upon the party, 
by playing up grudges between friends, and 
playing father against son and husband 
against wife and superiors against inferiors.” 
Although the Chinese Communists have 
scorned and defamed the Chinese moral 
heritage, they may have wounded but cannot 
possibly destroy it. Equally lamentable is 
the thought control. All thoughts which did 
not originate from the minds of Marx and 
Lenin must be fought, not only in print, but 
by whipping, starving, threatening, or even 
shooting unbelievers. The writers were or- 
dered to “experience through living” the life 
of the worker, the peasant and the soldier. 
No creative work of any artistic or literary 
value has ever been produced in China since 
the Chinese Communists came to power. 


Mr. Chow points out some basic facts 
about Communist diplomacy quite contrary 
to western preconceptions and methods. “The 
ultimate goal of Communist countries is the 
conquest of capitalistic nations of the world”. 
The peaceful coexistence policy is only de- 
Signed to play for time and also for diplo- 
matic myopia and inertia.” “Like the wolf, 
the Chinese Communists pounce upon their 
opponents after they have been sufficiently 
reduced by fear”—a diplomacy of threat. In 
dealing with the newly independent under- 
developed countries, the Chinese Communist 
acts like a fox offering sympathy and small 
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immediate advantage with hidden ulterior 
motives. “Both Soviet Russia and Commu- 
nist China are always on the offensive in 
diplomacy, and they never relent.” The Com- 
munists also take advantage of their vast 
knowledge of the West, while the West does 
not have an intimate understanding of Com- 
munist countries. Mr. Chow accurately de- 
sircbes the Communist diplomacy as “fox and 
wolf diplomacy” combining the cunning of 
a fox and the rapacity of a wolf. 


The author is confident that “the clashes 
between the people and the Chinese Commu- 
nists will lead to the revolution which will 
destroy the Chinese Communists and give 
China and the Chinese people the free and 
democratic future which is rightfully theirs.” 
The readers cannot but be induced to draw 
the same conclusion as the book tells so con- 
vincingly and compellingly how the Chinese 
Communists sowed their own seeds of de- 
struction. “Finally came the period of revolt. 
This started in the summer of 1955 and is 
continuing.” As “a tiny spark can start a 
prairie fire”, the author delivers to the world 
a message of hope. 


BEAR & DRAGON 


What is the Relation 
Between Moscow and Peiping 


A Symposium. Introduction by James Burnham. 


Published by National Review; Inc. US$1.00 
Reviewed by D. C. W. 


M”™” articles have been written on this 
question during recent years, but per- 
haps none has been so penetrating in explora- 


-tion of the inner purpose of the Communist 


hierarchy, or so unequivocal in analysis of 
the Communist capacity for deception, or so 
objective and unbiased in its presentation. 
This symposium gives a factual presentation 
without apparent prejudice. However, its 
evidence does stand up, and the reader re- 
ceives a most thorough briefing from all an- 
gles concerning the relation between Moscow 
and Peiping, and the impact on the rest of 
the world—past, present, and future. 
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The symposium consists of an introduc- 
tion by a Soviet affairs expert, James Bum- 
ham, and eight articles each written by a 
scholar in his field, such as Russian history, 
economics, Communist operations, strategy, 
etc. We Will note them seriatum. 


Operation Will-o’-the-Wisp 
An _ Introduction 
by James Burnham 


It is amazing how the same trick can be 
used again and again with the same people, 
or their successors, and still not lose its ef- 
fectiveness. In order to combat this sort of 
will-o’-the-wisp operation, Mr. Burnham 
wrote: 

“The purpose of this symposium is not to debate 
issues... but to assemble and focus a body of relevant 
data, analysis and interpretation which will be of in- 
trinsic scientific and intellectual interest, and could ... 
provide an improved basis for wise decisions on policy.” 
He reviews the mistaken and false formulas used by the 
Communists, and wishfully believed by the non-Com- 
munists, including that of the current *Sino-Soviet con- 
flict”. 

World History 
Perspective I 


by W. Baczkowski 


“For centuries the relations between China 
and Russia have swung between extremes of 
conflicts and friendship. Which will prevail 
tomorrow?” From the common historical 
heritage, and their mutual hatred of the West, 
the two communist giants should be expected 
to be continuonsly closely united. And their 
bond will be tightened in view of their com- 
mon interest, close interdependence and their 
mutual purpose to destroy not only the west- 
ern world, but also the philosophy and 
ideology that form the western civilization. 
The auther also stresses the similarity in their 
war tactics.. “The leaders of China and Russia 
differ not in matters that divide them, but 
in matters that unite them”,—methods, and 
these are “non-antagonistic”. 


Russian History 
Perspective II 
by Donald W. Treadgold 


Prof. .Treadgold was an exchange pro- 
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fessor at National Taiwan University for a 


year recently. He emphasizes the Chinese’ 


influence exerted on the Russians in various 
historical period. He indicates that there was 
little or no basis for democracy in old Russia 
and China. Although Russia, unlike China, 
adopted Christianity in the ninth and tenth 


centuries, they were by no means impreg- 


nated. with western ideals, rather they retain- 
ed their own,—the more oriental type. Then, 


in: the Mongol time, there was an interflow 


of culture between these two land giants, 
And, during the late 18th century and on- 
ward, Russia was regarded by the Chinese as 
“a slightly less troublesome, less efficient and 
less overbearing section of Europe,” a lesser 
menace. 


He does see many similarities between 
the two countries, and adds; 


“It has been argued here that the partial absence 
in Russia and China of the prerequisites for free states 
and open societies, contributed to the failure of the re- 
formers and the victory of the totalitarians, as the lack 
of a sophisticated, philosophical tradition eased the task 
of those who sought to win able, dedicated young spirits 
to the crudities of Marxism-Leninism. No doubt wars, 
political mistakes, and personal ineptness among the 
non-Communists played important parts, as the abilities, 
trickeries and strokes of luck of the Communists were 
significant. 


“Tt is doubtful that the Communists understand to 
this day all the factors that led them to win, but unless 
non-Communists come to understand better what hap- 
pened, their chances of staving off further disasters will 
be small.” 


This should give the West much to ponder, 


Chinese History 
Perspective III 
by David N. Rowe 


“Does China want to shake loose from 
her present political, military and economic 
dependence on Russia?” The answer obtained 
from evaluation of their similar aspirations 
and their interdependence in practically 
every sphere, is negative. Though there are 
differences or even frictions between these two 
Communist states, they have no differences 


in their mutual end—the whole world under’ 
So, whatever they argue” 


Communist rule. 
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about or disagree about, these are merely the 
means to obtain such anend. Professor Rowe 
has given a very sober and perspicacious 
analysis, from the recent past to present, 
from angles of history, psychology, ideology 
and their mutual interest. 


At one point he says: 


“At the same time that Washington presses the Chinese 
Communists to abjure the use of force in the Taiwan 
Straits, the Chinese Communists openly prepare for just 
such use, thus preserving hostile relations. In this policy 
they rely upon and thus sustain their military dependence 
on the Soviet Union, ... they are evidently determined 
not to allow a weakening of third power pressures to de- 
crease the need for Russian military involvement in China. 
How mistaken it is, in this context, to proceed on the as- 
sumption that the Chinese aim to extricate themselves 
from their present dependency on the Soviet Union.” 


Communist History 
Perspective IV 
by Brank Lazitch 


Looking into the history of communism, 
especially the part pertaining to Mao and his 


relation with the now defunct Comintern, the 
author vividly leads the reader into under- 
standing the intricate game the Communists 
(both Russian and Chinese) have concerted- 
ly played to deceive their bourgeoise enemy. 
He clarifies three elements in the Mao-Moscow 
relationship and shows that while appearances 
have varied, no leader ever suspected of de- 
viationism from true Leninist-Marxist theory 
has ever been promoted and praised. So the 
Kremlin understood Mao’s seeming “heresy”. 


At the end, the author warns, “it is pure 
Utopianism to expect to exploit possible con- 
tradictions between Moscow and Peking for 
the benefit of the West....” After the price 
the West paid in the past, are we wiser now? 
It is really still a question mark. 


Strategy 
Perspective V 
by Stefan T. Possony 


“For the next ten to twenty years China 
will lack sufficient material and scientific re- 
sources to pursue a grand strategy independ- 
ent of Moscow”. To argue for this viewpoint, 
Professor Possony looks into the backwardness 
of Peipings’ technology and her dependence 
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on Russia for modern machinery and weapons. 
Moreover, the Peiping regine could not be- 
come a present menace, without Russia’s nu- 
clear weapons in the background. On the other 
hand, unlike what Mao thinks, Peiping’s over- 
population will be another handicap, rather 
than an asset, to her industralization pro- 
gram. 


With all its inherited vulnerability, the 
Peiping regime indeed needs a strategic alli- 
ance with Moscow to safe-guard its security. 
Therefore, it is impossible for Peiping to jeo- 
pardize the Soviet grand strategy of “world 
conqest by peaceful means”, by starting a 
conflict with the US over Taiwan. Only 
“bluff and bluster”-serve to create the decep- 
tion that Peiping has become an invincible 
world power. It dare not attack Japan, the 
Phillpines, India or even Taiwan without a 
Moscow promise to keep up its logistics, and 
Russia dare not risk nuclear war with the 
US by doing this. 


Demography 
Perspective VI 
by Karl A. Wittfogel 


Biological (population) pressure will not 
be a factor to induce conflict between Moscow 
and Peiping. Meanwhile, though the two re- 
gimes have disagreements on communes, per- 
sonality cult, temporary “peaceful coexist- 
ence,” or even on clashes with Nehru—over 
Indian frontiers etc.—their unity is neverthe- 
less unbreakable. This is especially true in 
view of Russia’s unpleasant experience in 
alienating Tito. So the author says, “But 
only a victim of illusion .will expect Mao, 
or whoever succeeds him, to desert what 
he holds to be the bandwagon of an historically 
unavoidable global Victory.” He concludes: 


“Mao knows that, so long as the Soviet Union 
maintains its developmental superiority, it will be Mos- 
cow, not Peking, that will spearhead the global Com- 
munist movement; and he knows that in terms of class 
solidarity, the Russian and Chinese leaders are in the 
same boat. 


“The Soviet leaders also know this. Having once 
made the mistake of alienating a Communist regime- 
Yugoslavia—even Stalin watched his step. Khrushchev 
is not likely to act more rigidly, and more stupidly, 
than his predeessor. 
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“Returning to the issue of Moscow-Peking conflicts, 
we may say that quite possibly there are ever. more con- 
flicts than we know of, but in all probability they mean 
less than we believe.” 


Semantics 
Perspective VII 
by Libra 

It is standard practise for Communist 
leaders to conceal intentions and strategy by 
deceiving the enemy. Therefore the mean- 
ing of the theoretical disputes between Pei- 
ping and Moscow can be understood only by 
relating abstract words to existing realities. 
The Communist theory on the role of war 
has changed from pre-World-War II days to 
the present nuclear age. Instead of the pre- 
vious preaching of “war to annihilate im- 
perialism” the new trend is to win the world 
for communism by every means short of war. 
And, here, the difference between the Pei- 
ping regime and Russia arises. The former 
insists that even with a nuclear war, Peiping 
would survive with half its population. How- 
ever, let us forget about their argument, as 
the author emphatically points out, “whether 
or not World War III will occur will depend 
not on exchanges of polemics between Mos- 
cow and Peking, but on the ability of the US 
to retain a clear-cut military superiority over 
the Soviet Union in the future.” Not only so, 
it also depends on how strongly the whole 
free world can be united. 


Disinformation 
Perspective VIII 
by Natalie Grant 


The conflict between Moscow and Pei- 


ping “might be just the synthetic product of 
a deliberate Communist compaign of ‘in- 
spiration’ and ‘misinformation’.” Knowing the 
past excellent performance of Communist 
camouflage of their true nature and intentions, 
itis very likely, that the so-called “conflict” 
is just another trick the Communists would 
employ to further divide the already divid- 
ed West. We should remember how the U§ 
and her allies were fooled into believing 
Mao’s gang were merely “agrarain reformers”, 
though they turned out to be brutal mass 
murderers. Now, with a new president in the 
White House, Moscow is to play it again ag 
an ardent “peace-lover”. And there are always 
enough self-appointed “Kremlinologists” 
around to help Moscow consciously or uncon- 
sciously, in such a play. 


To illustrate “inspiration” and “misinfor- 
mation”, as this keen student of Communist 
strategy uses the terms, she reminds the 
reader that Lenin said that “communism 
would be constructed by its enemies.” In other 
words, the enemy(US, etc.) will make the moves 
that undermine its own interests and aid the 
Communist cause. Soviet Russia’s part is con- 
fined to inspiration of this move. “Misinfor- 
mation” stresses “antagonisms and conflicts 
behind the Iron Curtain, in order to raise in 
enemy ranks expectation of Communist col- 
lapse.” 


Miss Grant’s contribution is one of the 
most succinct and valuable in the sympo- 
sium. 
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(A summary of 


important events 


from December 
16, 1960 to 
January 15, 1961) 


December 16. The ICA Mutual Security 
Mission to China reported that a total of 
730 Asian technicians have come to Taiwan 
for advanced training program in 1960. A 
nation-by-nation breakdown shows that Thai- 
land ranks first with 228, Vietnam second with 
184, the Philippines third, 124, Korea fourth, 
104 and the balance divided among those from 
Ryukyus, Laos, Japan, Cambodia, Nepal and 
Pakistan. 


The trade performance showed US$628,000 
in the red in November. Taiwan exported 
US$11,172,000 but imported US$11,800,000. 


17. Senator Karl E. Mundt, member of the 
US Senate Appropriation Committee, con- 
cluded his three-day visit in Taiwsn and left 
for Tokyo. Commenting on the defensibility 
of Kinmen, Senator Mundt believed “it would 
be a tough thing for any army in the world 
to capture it.” He said he can fully recog- 
nize the “importance of the island to the 
defense of the whole free world.” 
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18. A large-scale field training exercise, dub- 
bed “Operation Hsun Lei”, was successfully 
completed on the Matsu complex. The nine- 
day exercise was conducted to test the ability 
of the garrison forces on the offshore islands 
to cope with emergencies. 

The Chinese Govérnment donated US$ 
10,000 to the Laotian government for relief 
of their refugees in the current civil war. 
Another US$5,000 was remitted to Laos as re- 
lief fund for the overseas Chinese there. 

19. Reports from the Chinese Consulate in 
Vientiane disclosed that some 30 overseas 
Chinese were killed and more than 100 others 
wounded in the recent fighting in the Lao 
tian copital. . 

20. Vice President Chen Cheng and Minister 
of Foreign Affairs Shen Chang-huan sent mes- 
sages of felicitations to Prince Boun Oum Na 
Chambassak and Prince Khampan, upon their 
assumption of office respectively as Prime 
Minister and Foreign Minister of the Kingdom 
of Laos. 


21. Charge d’Affaires Ling Ta-tseng of the 
Chinese Legation in Honduras decorated, on 
behalf of the Chinese Government, President 
Dr. Ramon Villedo Morales and Foreign 
Minister Andres Alvarado of Honduras for 
their contributions to Sino-Honduras friend- 
ship. The Honduras President was decorated 
with the Special Grand Cordon of the Order 
of Propitious Clouds, while the foreign minis- 
ter was decorated with the Grand Cordon of 
the Order of Brilliant Star. 


22. The Chinese Petroleum Corporation 
(PCC) and the American Socony Mobil Oil 
Company jointly announced that Socony Mo- 
bil will invest US$16,500,000 in a joint 100,000- 
ton-a-year urea plant in Taiwan. Both parties 
expressed the hope that this project “will not 
only greatly benefit the Chinese economy but 
also be a model for similar cooperative ven- 
tures between the Chinese and foreign in- 
vestors.” 

The meeting of the Sino-Vietnamese Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Conference held in Saigon 
was successfully concluded. A_ three-point 
agreement stressing joint research and technic- 
al and business cooperation between China 
and Vietnam was reached during the four- 
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day discussion. 


The Executive Yuan appointed Fang Chih, 
secretary general of the Chinese Committee 
for the World Refugee Year, and Li Yen-ping, 
senior specialist of the Ministry of Interior, 
as Chinese delegates to the World Refugee 
Year conference to be held January 16 through 
20, 1961 in Geneva. The Executive Yuan also 
named Vice Minister of Justice Cha Liang- 
chien to represent China at the United Nations 
Seminar on the Protection of Human Rights 
in the Administration of Criminal Justice to 
be held in Wellington, New Zealand, February 
6-20, 1961. 


23. Rear Admiral Liu Hoh-tu, the military 
spokesman, announced that between January 
1 and December 22 this year, the Reds fired 
a total of 181,280 rounds on Kinmen and 236 
rounds on Matsu. 


24. The Provincial Government reported that 
the population of Taiwan rose to 10,724,227 
as of last October. This represented an in- 
crease of 31,489 people over the September 
figure. 

27. K. Y. Yin, vice chairman of Council for 
US Aid, declared that the US Development 
Loan Fund has approved a loan of US$40,000, 
000 to Taiwan Power Company for carrying 
out its Tachien Dam construction project. Ac- 
cording to Huang Hui, president of TPC, the 
projected Tachien Dam will be 778 feet high, 
the second highest in the world today, next 
only to the 858-foot Vajoint Dam in Italy. 
It will be used for the development of 1,380,000 
kw of hydroelectric power, irrigation of 53,000 
hectares (130,900 acres) of farmland, flood con- 
trol, public water supply and promotion of 
tourism. Mr. Huang further revealed that 
the overall cost of the project is estimated at 
US$53,000,000 and NT$2,200,000,000, and the 
date for completion is scheduled for 1967. 


27. Dr. Sampson C. Shen, director of the 
Government Information Office, paid courtesy 
calls-to Libyan Prime Minister Mohammed 
Othman Al-Suiid and Foreign Minister Abdul 
Qadir Al-Allam in the company of the Chi- 
nese Ambassador to Libya Chen Chih-ping. 
The Libyan prime minister told Dr. Shen that 
his government has long considered the Re- 
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public of China a friendly country in the F; 
East. He wishes that China and Libya wif 
cooperate more closely in international 


fairs. 


28. The Ministry of Foreign Affairs announe 
ed that there are now 54 countries havi 
diplomatic relations with the Republic g 
China. These are: Argentina, Australia, Be 
gium, Bolivia, Brazil, Cameroon, Canada; 
Chile, Colombia, Congo (Leopoldville), Co 
go (Brazzaville), Costa Rica, Cyprus, the De 
minican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvadop 
France, Gabon, Greece, Guatemala, Hait, 
Honduras, Iran, Italy, Japan, Jordan, Lao 
Lebanon, Liberia, Libya, Luxemburg, Mala 
gasy, Mexico, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Pas 
ama, Paraguay, Peru, the Philippines, Portug 
al, Saudi Arabia, Senegal, Spain, Thailand 
Togoland, Turkey, Union of South Africa, the 
United States, Uruguay, Venezuela (United 
Nations members); Vatican, Korea, Mauritam 
ia, and Vietnam (non-UN members). 


31. Tchen Hiong-fei, minister charge d’af 
faires of the Chinese Embassy in Paris, ar 
rived in Dahomey as special envoy of the 
Republic of China to present congratulations 
to President Hubert Maga of Dahomey wh 
took oath of office today. In return, Presid 
Maga wished President Chiang Kai-shek and 
Vice President Chen Cheng well-being in the 
New Year and expressed confidence in closet] 
friendly ties with the Republic of China. ~ 


3 
January 1. President Chiang Kai-shek point: 
ed out in his New Year’s Day message that 
“the destiny of China and that of the free} 
world are inextricably linked together.” Hé 
said that “any country seeking to impair thé 
rights and weaken the status of the Republie 
of China would impair and weaken its ow# 
rights and status and in the end bring harm 
to the rights and status of the free world 
a whole.” He also expressed confidence that 


Sy 
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the international Communists and their fek} 
low-travellers can not shake this bastion sim 
ply by confusing the basic issue with prepos 
terous talks about the ‘question of Taiwany 
the ‘two Chinas problem’ and the ‘Chinese 
representation problem in the Unit 
Nations.’” E 
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9. A Chinese Embassy in Mauritania was 
formally established with Counsellor Ting 
Chung-ming as charge d’affaires. 


5. At a press conference before winding up 
his visit in Taiwan and the offshore islands, 
Shojiro Kawashima, leader of an eight-man 
Japanese mission to free China, said that Ja- 
pan will not recognize the puppet Peiping 
regime. He further said that the Chinese Red 
regime is not only a Far East and Asian pro- 
blem, but a world problem as well. He called 
for closer cooperation between China and 
Japan to tackle the problem. Mr. Kawashi- 
ma was formerly secretary-general of Japan’s 
Liberal Democratic Party. 

The Executive Yuan approved the Regu- 
lations Governing the Implementation of the 
Statute for Encouragement of Investment. 
The new regulations deal with functions of 
productive and profit-seeking enterprises; re- 


duction and exemption of taxes; obtaining of © 


land sites for industrial purposes; cooperation 
between public and private enterprises; and 
procedures for applications. 

7. The Overseas Chinses Affairs Commission 
revealed that donations from overseas Chinese 
to aid the people in free China amounted to 
NT$140,000,000 or US$3,341,900 in the last ten 
years. The donations were made to cheer the 
troops, aid the August 7, 1959-floods victims, 
and contribute to the airdrop of rice for the 
hungry people on the mainland. 


§. Frederick C. Stinson, member of the 
House of Commons of Canana, said prior to his 
departure after a 10-day visit in free China, 
that to recognize the Peiping regime would 
constitute a compromise of Communist ag- 
gression, and that the Communist regime can 
not represent the millions of Chinese people 
on the Chinese mainland. He also called for 
strengthening of diplomatic and trade re- 
lations between China and Canada. 


10. Evelyn Douglas Darby, member of the 
Legislative Assembly of New South wales, 
Australia, arrived in Taipei for a three-week 
tour. 


The Legislative Yuan passed the Statute 
of Commercial Arbitration, which is appli- 
cable to both domestic and international trade 
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disputes. 

11. Governor Chow Chih-jou reported that 
Taiwan’s cement production has been on 
steady increase during the past few years. 
Annual cement production reached 1,060,000 
tons in 1959 and 1,200,000 tons in 1960. And 
the annual production will surpass 1,400,000 
tons this year. 


10. The sixth conference of the Committee 
for Promotion of Sino-Japanese Cooperation 
was formally opened in Tokyo. The meeting 
was attended by 11 Chinese delegates led by 
Ku Cheng-kang, president of Asian Peoples’ 
Anti-Communist League, Republic of China, 
and 20 Japanese delegates. Chinese Ambassa- 
dor to Japan Cliang Li-sheng, in his address 
to the opening session as a guest speaker, ex- 
pressed the hope that Japan will not enter 
into any political, commercial and cultural 
relations with the Peiping regime. He warned 
such relations could only do harm to Japan 
in the end. 


12. The Executive Yuan appointed Ambassa- 
dor to Australia Chen Chih-mai as chief dele- 
gate to the 14th convention of the World: 
Health Organization to be held in New Delhi, 
India from February 7 through 26. Chang 
Chi-kang, director of public health of the 
Ministry of Interior, and Yen Chun-hui, com- 
missioner of the Health Administration of the 
Taiwan Provincial Government, were named 
delegates, and Samuel S.:Wang, counsellor of 
the Foreign Ministry, deputy delegate, 


13. Walter H. Fei, vice minister of communi- 
cations, said that the government had decided 
to raise NT $400 million as investment in the 
tourism industry in the next four years. He 
also said that he hopes 10 years from now 
Taiwan can have 200,000 visitors a year. 


Free China registered a favorable trade 
balance of US$26,635,000 last year. The export 
volume totalled US$169,866,000 while the im- 
port amounted to US$143,231,000. 


14. According to statistics released by the 
Chinese Committee on Assistance to Freedom 
Fighters from Iron Curtain Countries, a total 
of 171,224 anti-Communist Chinese who re- 
gained freedom by escaping from Cemmunist 
tyrannical rule on the mainland reached 
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Taiwan during the past seven years. Of the 
171,224 freedom seekers, 14,343 were ex-POW’s 
in Korea who chose to come to free China 
after the Korean war, 5,413 fishermen, 38,848 
persons fighting their way to freedem through 
Hainan Island, 66,487 coming through Hong- 
kong and an additional 46,269 coming through 
Japan, Vietnam, Burma, Thailand, Korea and 
other places. 

15. The fifth provincial election of local 
councilmen was held in all the cities and 
counties throughout the island. More than 
80 percent of the 4,859,882 eligible voters ef 


Taiwan went to 5,036 polls to elect 929 city 
and country council representatives from 
among 1,526 candidates. 

The Exhibition on Accelerated Economic 
Development ended its two-week display at 
the Taipei Museum. It has attracted mor 
than 200,000 spectators since January 1. Spon 
sored by the Industrial Development and 
Investment Center, the exhibition featurg 
over 200 charts, maps and models presenting 
a general picture of Taiwan’s economic 
achievement in the past, its present economic 
status and what prospects lying ahead. 
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Local Elections 
in “Satwan 


The fifth local elections 
of city and county council- 
men in Taiwan province were 
held on January 15. More than 
3,570,000 persons, about 73 
per cent of the total eligible 
voters, turned out at 5,036 
polls throughout the _ island 
to elect 929 councilmen, 
of whom 95 are women. 


Above: Voting is by secret 
ballot. Supervisors at polls are 
recommended by all candidates. 


Left: Miss Yuan Chien-hua, a 
candidate of Taipei, campaigning 
in front of the Lungshan Temple. 


Below: Housewives, with children 
anc food-basket, are seen casting 
their vote on the way to market. 
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